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A SOLAR BIOLOGIST. 


What’s this? Heyday ! Magic! Witchcraft ! 
Passing common hedge and ditch-craft ! 
You whose soul no magic troubles, 
Crawling low among the stubbles, 
Thing compact of clay, a body 
Meant to perish,—think it odd, eh? 
Raise your eyes, poor clod, and try to 
See the tree-tops, and the sky too! 
There’s the sun with pulses splendid 
Whirling onward, star attended ! 
Child of light am I, the wizard, 
Fiery-form’d from brain to gizzard, 
While for you, my sun-craft spurning, 
Dust thou art, to dust returning ! 
Foke and Hysteria: a Medley.» 


IKE most men famously or infamously familiar in the mouths 

of the public, the Rev. Ambrose Bradley was a good deal 
troubled with busybodies, who sometimes communicated with him 
through the medium of the penny post, and less frequently forced 
themselves upon his privacy in person. The majority demanded his 
autograph ; many sought his advice on matters of a private and 
spiritual nature ; a few requested his immediate attention to questions 
! Nore.—A joke, and a very poor one, which an honoured and great master 
must forgive, since the joker himself has laboured more than most living men to 


spread the fame of the master and to do him honour.—R. B, 
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in the nature of conundrums on literature, art, sociology, and the 
musical glasses. He took a good deal of this pestering good- 
humouredly, regarding it as the natural homage to public success, 
or notoriety ; but sometimes he lost his temper, when some more 
than common impertinence aroused his indignation. 

Now, it so happened that on the very evening of his painful in- 
terview with Mrs. Montmorency, he received a personal visit from 
one of the class to which we are alluding ; and as the visit in question, 
though trivial enough in itself, was destined to lead to important 
consequences, we take leave to place it upon special record. He 
was seated alone in his study, darkly brooding over his own dangerous 
position, and miserably reviewing the experiences of his past life, 
when the housemaid brought in a card, on which were inscribed, or 
rather printed, these words :— 

Professor Salem Mapleleafe, 
Solar Biologist. 

“ What is this?” cried Bradley irritably. ‘I can see nobody.” 

As he spoke a voice outside the study door answered him, ina 
high-pitched American accent— 

“I beg your pardon. I shan’t detain you two minutes. I am 
Professor Mapleleafe, representing the Incorporated Society of 
Spiritual Brethren, New York.” 

Simultaneously there appeared in the doorway a little, spare man 
with a very large head, a gnome-like forehead, and large blue eyes 
full of that troubled “ wistfulness” so often to be found in the faces 
of educated Americans. Before the clergyman could utter any 
further remonstrance this person was in the room, holding out his 
hand, which was small and thin, like that of a woman. 

“ My dear sir, permit me to shake you by the hand. In all 
America, and I may add in all England, there is no warmer admirer 
than myself of the noble campaign you are leading against supersti- 
tion. I have lines of introduction to you from our common friends 
and fellow-workers,—and 

And he mentioned the names of two of the leading transcen- 
dental thinkers of America, one an eccentric philosopher, the other 
a meditative poet, with whom Bradley had frequently corresponded. 

There was really no other way cut of the dilemma short of actual ~ 
rudeness and incivility, than to take the letters, which the little 
Professor eagerly handed over. The point was brief and very 
characteristic of the writer, meaning as follows :— 

“See Mapleleafe. He talks nonsense, but he is a man of ideas. 
I like him. His sister, who accompanies him, is a sybil.” 
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The other was less abrupt and unusual, though nearly as brief. 

‘ .e. me introduce to your notice Professor Mapleleafe, who is 
on a visit to Europe with his charming sister. You may have heard 
of both in connection with the recent developments in American 
spiritualism. The Professor is a man of singular experience, and 
Miss Mapleleafe is an accredited clairvoyante. Such civility as you 
can show them will be fully appreciated in our circle here.” 

Bradley glanced up, and took a further survey of the stranger. 
On closer scrutiny he perceived that the Professor’s gnome-like head 
and wistful eyes were associated with a somewhat mean and ignoble 
type of features, an insignificant turn-up nose, and a receding chin ; 
that his hair, where it had not thinned away, was pale straw-coloured, 
and that his eyebrows and eyelashes were almost white. 

His small, shrunken figure was clad in shabby black. 

To complete the oddity of his appearance, he carried an eye- 
glass, dangling from his neck by a piece of black elastic ; and as 
Bradley eyed him from head to foot, he fixed the glass into his right 
eye, thereby imparting to his curious physiognomy an appearance of 
jaunty audacity not at all in keeping with his general appearance. 

“You come at arather awkward time,” said Bradley. “ I seldom or 
never receive visits on Sunday evening, and to-night especially———” 

He paused and coughed uneasily, looking very ill at ease. 

“T understand, I quite understand,” returned the Professor, 
gazing up at him in real or assumed admiration. ‘ You devote your 
seventh-day evening to retirement and to meditation. Well, sir, I’m 
real grieved to disturb you ; but sister and I heard you preach this 
morning, and I may at once tell you that for a good square sermon 
and elocution fit for the Senate, we never heard anyone to match you, 
though we’ve heard a few. After hearing you orate, I couldn’t rest 
till I presented my lines of introduction, and that’s a fact. Sister 
would have come to you, but a friendly spirit from the planet Mars 
dropt in just as she was fixing herself, and she Aad to stay.” 

Bradley looked in surprise at the speaker, beginning to fancy that 
he was conversing with a lunatic ; but the Professor’s manner was 
quite commonplace and matter-of-fact. 

“Have you been long in Europe?” he asked, hardly knowing 
what to say. 

“Two months, sir. We have just come from Paris, where we 
were uncommon well entertained by the American circle. You are 
aware, of course, that my sister has transcendental gifts? ” 

“That she is clairvoyante? So —— says in his letter. I may 
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tell you at once that I am a total disbeliever in such matters. I 
believe spiritualism, even clairvoyance, to be mere imposture.” 

“ Indeed, sir,” said the Professor, without the slightest sign of 
astonishment or irritation. ‘‘ You don’t believe in solar biology ?” 

“TI don’t even know what that means,” answered Bradley with a 
smile. 

“ MayI explain, sir? Solar biology is the science which demon- 
strates our connection with radiant existences of the central 
luminary of this universe ; our dependence and interdependence as 
spiritual beings on the ebb and flow of consciousness from that 
shining centre; our life hitherto, now, and hereafter, as solar 
elements. We are sunbeams, sir, materialised ; thought is psychic. 
sunlight. On the basis of that great principle is established the 
reality of our correspondence with spiritual substances, alien to us, 
existing in the other solar worlds.” 

Bradley shrugged his shoulders. His mood of mind at that 
moment was the very reverse of conciliatory towards any form of 
transcendentalism, and this seemed arrant nonsense. 

“ Let me tell you frankly,” he said, “that in all such matters as 
these I am a pure materialist.” 

“ Exactly,” cried the Professor. “So are we, sir.” 

“ Materialists ?” 

“Why, certainly. Spiritualism zs materialism; in other words, 
everything is spirit-matter. All bodies, as the great Swedenborg 
demonstrated long ago, are spirit ; thought is spirit—that is to say, 
sir, sunlight. The same great principle of which I have spoken is 
the destruction of all religion save the religion of solar science. It 
demonstrates theism, which has been the will-o’-the-wisp of the 
world, abolishes Christianity, which has been its bane. The God of 
the universe is solar Force, which is universal and pantheistic.” 

“ Pray sit down,” said Bradley, now for the first time becoming 
interested. “If I understand you, there is no personal God ?” 

“Of course not,” returned the little man, sidling into a chair 
and dropping his eyeglass. “A personal God is, as the scientists 
call it, merely an anthropomorphic Boom. As the great cosmic 
Bard of solar biology expresses it in his sublime epic : 


The radiant flux and reflux, the serene 
Atomic ebb and flow of the force divine, 
This, this alone, is God, the Demiurgus ; 
By this alone we are, and still shall be. 

O joy! the Phantom of the Uncondition’d 
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Fades into nothingness before the breath 

Of that eternal ever-effluent Life 

Whose centre is the shining solar Heart 

Of countless throbbing pulses, each a world ! 

The quotation was delivered with extraordinary rapidity, and in 
the offhand matter-of-fact manner characteristic of the speaker. 
Then, after pausing a moment, and fixing his glass again, the Pro- 
fessor demanded eagerly : 

“What do you think of that, sir?” 

“TI think,” answered Bradley, laughing contemptuously, “ that it 


is very poor science, and still poorer poetry.” 

“You think so, really?” cried the Professor, not in the least 
disconcerted. “I think I could convince you by a few ordinary 
manifestations, that it’s at any rate common sense.” 

It was now quite clear to Bradley that the man was a charlatan, 
and he was in no mood to listen to spiritualistic jargon. What both 
amused and puzzled him was that two such men as his American 
correspondents should have granted the Professor to decent society 
by letters of introduction. He reflected, however, that from time 
immemorial men of genius, eager for glimpses of a better life and a 
serener state of things, had been led “ by the nose,” like Faust, by 
charlatans. Now, Bradley, though an amiable man, had a very 
ominous frown when he was displeased ; and just now his brow came 
down, and his eyes looked out of positive caverns, as he said : 

“T have already told you what I think of spiritualism and 
spiritualism manifestations. I believe my opinion is that of all 
educated men.” 

“Spiritualism, as commonly understood, is one thing, sir,” 
returned the Professor quietly ; “spiritualistic materialism, or solar 
science, is another. Our creed, sir, like your own, is the destruction 
of supernaturalism. If you will permit me once more to quote our 
sublime Bard, he sings as follows :— 


All things abide in Nature ; Form and Soul, 
Matter and Thought, Function, Desire, and Dream, 
Evolve within her ever-heaving breast ; 

Within her, we subsist ; beyond and o’er her 

Is naught but Chaos and primeval Night. 

The Shadow of that Night for centuries 

Projected Man’s phantasmic Deity, 

Formless, fantastic, hideous, and unreal ; 

God is existence, and as parts of God 

Men ebb and flow, for evermore divine. 


“ If you abolish supernaturalism,” asked the clergyman impatiently 
“ what do you mean by manifestations ?” 
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“Just this,” returned the little man glibly, “the interchange of 
communications between beings of this sphere and beings otherwise 
conditioned. This world is one of many, all of which have a two- 
fold existence—in the sphere of matter, and in the sphere of ideas. 
Death, which vulgar materialists consider the end of consciousness, 
is merely one of the many phenomena of change ; and spiritualistic 
realities being indestructible “ 

Bradley rose impatiently. 

“T am afraid,” he exclaimed, “that I cannot discuss the matter 
any longer. Our opinions on the subject are hopelessly antagonistic, 
and to speak frankly, I have an invincible repugnance to the subject 
itself.” 

“Shared, I am sorry to say, by many of your English men of 
science.” 

“Shared, I am glad to say, by most thinking men.” 

“ Well, well, sir, I won’t detain you at present,” returned the 
Professor, not in the least ruffled. “Perhaps you will permit me to 
call upon you at a more suitable time, and to introduce my 
sister?” 

* Really, I ” began Bradley with some embarrassment. 

“ Eustasia Mapleleafe is a most remarkable woman, sir. She is a 
medium of the first degree ; she possesses the power of prophecy, of 
clairvoyance, and of thought-reading. The book of the Soul is 
open to her, and you would wonder at her remarkable divina- 
tions.” 

“TI must still plead my entire scepticism,” said Bradley coldly. 

“‘T guess Eustasia Mapleleafe would convert you. She was one 
of your congregation to-day, and between ourselves is greatly con- 
cerned on your account.” 

“ Concerned on my account!” echoed the clergyman. 

“Yes, sir. She believes you to be under the sway of malign 
influences, possibly lunar or stellar. She perceived a dark spectrum 
on the radiant orb of your mind, troubling the solar effluence which 
all cerebral matter emits, and which is more particularly emitted by 
the phosphorescent cells of the human brain.” 

Bradley would by this time have considered that he was talking 
to a raving madman, had not the Professor been self-contained and 
matter-of-fact. As it was, he could hardly conceive him to be quite 
sane. At any other time, perhaps, he might have listened with 
patience and even amusement to the fluent little American ; but 
that day, as the reader is aware, his spirit was far too pre-occupied. 

His face darkened unpleasantly as the Professor touched on his 
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state of mind during the sermon, and he glanced almost angrily 
towards the door. 

“ May I bring my sister?” persisted the Professor. ‘Or stay— 
with your leave, sir, I’ll write our address upon that card, and 
perhaps you will favour her with a call.” 

As he spoke, he took up his own card from the table, and wrote 
upon it with a pencil. 

“That’s it, sir—care of Mrs. Piozzi Baker, 17 Monmouth 
Crescent, Bayswater.” 

So saying, he held out his hand, which Bradley took mechanically, 
and then, with a polite bow, passed from the room and out of the 
house. 

Bradley resumed his seat, and the meditations which his 
pertinacious visitor had interrupted ; but the interruption, irritating 
as it was, had done him good. Absurd as the Professor’s talk had 
been, it was suggestive of that kind of speculation which has 
invariably a fascination for imaginative men, and from time to time, 
amidst his gloomy musings over his own condition, amidst his 
despair, his dread, and his self-reproach, the clergyman found himself 
reminded of the odd propositions of the so-called biologist. 

After all, there was something in the little man’s creed, absurd 
as it was, which brought a thinker face to face with the great 
phenomena of life and being. How wretched and ignoble seemed 
his position, in face of the eternal Problem, which even spiritualism 
was an attempt to solve! He was afraid now to look in the mirror 
of Nature, lest he should behold only his own lineament, distorted 
by miserable fears. He felt, for the time being, infamous. A 
degrading falsehood, like an iron ring, held him chained and 
bound. 

Even the strange charlatan had discovered the secret of his misery. 
He would soon be a laughing-stock to all the world ; he, who had 
aspired to be the world’s teacher and prophet, who would have flown 
like an eagle into the very central radiance of the sunlight of Truth. 

He rose impatiently, and paced up and down the room. As he 
did so, his eye fell upon something white, lying at the feet of the 
chair where his visitor had been sitting. 

He stooped and picked it up. He found it to be a large 
envelope, open, and containing two photographs. Hardly knowing 
what he did, he took out the pictures, and examined them. 

The first rather puzzled him, though he soon realized its 
character. It represented the little Professor, seated in an arm- 
chair, reading a book open upon his knee; behind him was a 
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shadowy something in white floating drapery, which, on close scrutiny, 
disclosed the outline of a human face and form, white and vague 
like the filmy likeness seen in a smouldering fire. Beneath this 
picture was written in a small clear hand,—“ Professor Mapleleafe 
and Azaleus, a Spirit of the Third Magnitude, from the Evening 
Star.” 

It was simply a curious specimen of what is known as “ Spirit- 
Photography.” ‘The clergyman returned it to its envelope with a 
smile of contempt. 

The second photograph was different ; it was the likeness of a 
woman, clad in white muslin, and reclining upon a sofa. 

The figure was fetite, almost fairy-like in its fragility ; the hair, 
which fell in masses over the naked shoulders, very fair ; the face, 
elfin-like, but exceedingly pretty ; the eyes, which looked right out 
from the picture into those of the spectator, were wonderfully large, 
lustrous, and wild. So luminous and searching were these eyes, so 
rapt and eager the pale face, that Bradley was startled, as if he were 
looking into the countenance of a living person. 

Beneath this picture were written the words—“ Eustasia 
Mapleleafe.” 

The clergyman looked at this picture again and again, with a 
curious fascination. As he did so, holding it close to the lamplight, 
a peculiar thrill ran through his frame, and his hand tingled as if it 
touched the warm hand of some living being. At last, with an 
effort, he returned it also to the envelope, which he threw carelessly 
upon his desk. 

It was quite clear that the Professor had dropt the pictures, and 
Bradley determined to send them by that night’s post. So he sat down, 
and addressed the envelope according to the address on the card ; 
but before sealing it up, he took out the photographs and inspected 
them again. 

A new surprise awaited him. 

The photograph of the Professor and his ghostly familiar 
remained as it had been ; but the photograph of the woman, or girl, 
was mysteriously changed—that is to say, it had become so faint and 
vague as to be almost unrecognisable. The dress and figure were 
dim as a wreath of vapour, the face was blank and featureless, the 
eyes were faded and indistinct. 

The entire effect was that of some ghostly presence, fading slowly 
away before the vision. 

Bradley was amazed, in spite of himself, and his whole frame 
shook with agitation. 
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He held the sun-picture again to the lamplight, inspecting it 
closely, and every instant it seemed to grow fainter and fainter, till 
nothing remained on the paper but a formless outline, like the spirit- 
presence permanent on the other photograph. 

By instinct a superstitious or rather a nervous man, Bradley now 
felt as if he were under the influence of some extraordinary spell. 
Already unstrung by the events of the day, he trembled from head 
to foot. At last, with an effort, he conquered his agitation, sealed 
up the photographs, and rang for the servant to put the letter in the 
post. 

Although he suspected some trick, he was greatly troubled and 
perplexed ; nor would his trouble and perplexity have been much 
lessened, if at all, had he been acquainted with the truth—that the 
little Professor had left the photographs in the room not by accident, 
but intentionally, and for a purpose which will be better understood 
at a later period of the present story. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
EUSTASIA MAPLELEAFE. 


O eyes of pale forget-me-not blue, 
Wash’d more pale by a dreamy dew ! 
O red red lips, O dainty tresses, 
O heart the breath of the world distresses ! 
O little lady, do they divine 
What they have fathomed thee and thine ? 
Fools ! let them fathom fire, and beat 
Light in a mortar ; ay, and heat 
Soul ina crucible! Let them try 
To conquer the light, and the wind, and the sky! 
Darkly the secret faces lurk, 
We know them least where most they work ; 
And here they meet to mix in thee, 
For a strange and mystic entity, 
Making of thy pale soul, in truth, 
A life half trickery and half truth ! 
Ballads of St. Abe. 


MonMouTH CRESCENT, Bayswater, is one of those forlorn yet 
thickly populated streets which lie under the immediate dominion of 
the great Whiteley, of Westbourne Grove. The houses are adapted 
to limited means and large families ; and in front of them is an arid 
piece of railed-in ground, where crude vegetable substances crawl up 
in the likeness of trees and grass. The crescent is chiefly inhabited by 
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lodging-house and boarding-house keepers, City clerks, and widows 
who advertise for persons ‘to share the comforts of a cheerful home,” 
with late dinners and carpet balls in the evening. It is shabby- 
genteel, impecunious, and generally depressing. 

To one of the dingiest houses in this dingy crescent, Professor 
Mapleleafe, after his interview with our hero, cheerfully made his 
way. 

He took the ’bus which runs along Marylebone Road to the 
Royal Oak, and thence made his way on foot to the house door. In 
answer to his knock the door was opened by a tall red-haired matron 
wearing a kitchen apron over her black stuff dress. Her complexion 
was sandy and very pale, her eyes were bold and almost fierce, her 
whole manner was self-assertive and almost aggressive; but she 
greeted the Professor with a familiar smile, as with a friendly nod 
he passed her by, hastening upstairs to the first floor. 

He opened a door and entered a large room furnished in faded 
crimson velvet, with a dining-room sideboard at one end, cheap 
lithographs on the walls, and mantelpiece ornamented with huge 
shells and figures in common china. 

The room was quite dark, save from the light of a small paraffin 
lamp with pink shade ; and on a sofa near the window the figure of a 
young woman was reclining, drest in white muslin, and with one arm, 
naked almost to the shoulder, dabbling in a small glass water-tank, 
placed upon a low seat, and containing several small water-lilies in full 
bloom. 

Anyone who had seen the photograph which the Professor had 
left behind him in the clergyman’s house, would have recognised the 
original at a glance. There was the same /efite almost child-like 
figure, the same loose flowing golden hair, the same elfin-like but 
pretty face, the same large, wild, lustrous eyes. But the face of the 
original was older, sharper, and more care-worn than might have 
been guessed from the picture. It was the face of a woman of about 
four- or five-and-twenty, and though the lips were red and full- 
coloured, and the eyes full of life and lightness, the complexion had 
the dulness of chronic ill-health. 

The hand which hung in the water, playing with the lily-leaves, 
was thin and transparent, but the arm was white as snow and beau- 
tifully rounded. 

The effect would have been perfectly poetic and ethereal, but it 
was spoiled to some extent by the remains of a meal which stood on 
the table close by—a tray covered with a soiled cloth, some greasy 
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earthenware plates, the remains of a mutton chop, potatoes and 
bread. 

As the Professor entered, his sister looked up amiably and greeted 
him by name. 

*‘ You are late, Salem,” she said with an unmistakeable American 
accent. “I was wondering what kept you.” 

“ T’'ll tell you,” returned the Professor. “I’ve been having a 
talk with Mr. Ambrose Bradley, at his own house. I gave him our 
lines of introduction. I’m real sorry to find that he’s as ignorant as 
a redskin of the great science of solar biology, and the way he 
received me was not reassuring—indeed, he almost showed me the 
door.” 

“You're used to that, Salem,” said Eustasia with a curious smile. 

“ Guess I am,” returned the Professor dryly ; “ only I did calcu- 
late on something different from a man of Bradley’s acquirements, I 
did indeed. However, he’s just one of those men who believe in 
nothing by halves or quarters, and if we can once win him over to an 
approval of our fundamental propositions, he'll be the most valuable 
of all recruits to new causes—a hot convert.” 

The woman sighed—a sigh so long, so weary, that it seemed to 
come from the very depths of her being, and her expression grew 
more and more sad and ewnuyée, as she drew her slender fingers 
softly through the waters of the tank. 

“ Ain’t you well to-night, Eustasia?” inquired the Professor, 
looking at her with some concern. 

“As well as usual,’ was the reply. “Suppose European air 
don’t suit me; I’ve never been quite myself since I came across to 
this country.” 

Her voice was soft and musical enough, and just then, when a 
peculiar wistful light filled the faces of both, it was quite possible to 
believe them to be brother and sister. But in all other outward 
respects, they were utterly unlike. 

“ Tell me more about this young clergyman,” she continued after 
a pause. “I am interested in him. The moment I saw him I said 
to myself he is the very image of—of—— ” 

She paused without finishing the sentence, and looked meaningly 
at her brother. 

“ Of Ulysses E. Stedman, you mean ?” cried the Professor, holding 
up his forefinger. “ Eustasia, take care! You promised me never 
to think of him any more, and I expect you to keep your word.” 

“ But don’t you see the resemblance?” 
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“ Well, I dare say I do, for Ulysses was well-looking enough 
when he wasn’t in liquor. Don’t talk about him, and don’t think 
about him! He’s buried somewhere down Florida way, and I ain’t 
sorry on your account neither.” 

“ Killed ! murdered! and so young!” cried the girl, with a cry 
so startling, and so full of pain, that her brother looked aghast. As 
he spoke, she drew her dripping right hand from the tank and placed 
it wildly upon her forehead. The water-drops streamed down 
her face like tears, while her whole countenance looked livid with 
pain. 

“ Eustasia !” 

“ T loved him, Salem! I loved him with all my soul!” 

“Well, I knew you did,” said the little man soothingly. “I 
warned you against him, but you wouldn’t listen. Now that’s all 
over ; and as for Ulysses being murdered, he was killed in a free fight, 
he was, and he only got what he’d given to many a better man. 
Don’t you take on, Eustasia! If ever you marry, it will be a better 
man than he was.” 

“ Marry?” cried the girl with a bitter laugh. “Who'd marry 
me? Who'd ever look at such a thing as I am? Even he despised 
me, Salem, and thought me a cheat and an impostor. Wherever we 
go, it’s the old story. I hate the life; I hate myself. I’d rather 
be a beggar in the street than what I am.” 

“Don’t underreckon yourself, Eustasia! Don’t underreckon 
your wonderful gifts !” 

“What are my gifts worth?” said Eustasia. “Can they bring 
him back to me? Can they bring back those happy, happy days we 
spent together? Haven’t I tried, and tried, and tried, to get a 
glimpse of his face, to feel again the touch of his hand ; and he 
never comes—he will never come—never, never! I wish I was with 
him in the grave, I do.” 

Her grief was truly pitiable, yet there was something querulous 
and ignoble in it too, which prevented it from catching the tone of 
true sorrow for the rest. The man whose memory awakened so 
much emotion had been pretty much what the Professor described 
him to be—a handsome scoundrel, with the manners of a gentleman 
and the tastes of a rowdy. A professional gambler, he had been 
known as one of the most dangerous adventurers in the Southern 
States, having betrayed more women, and killed more men, than any 
person in his district. A random shot had at last laid him low, to 
the great relief of the respectable portion of the community. 

The Professor eyed his sister thoughtfully, waiting till her emotion 
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had subsided. He had not long to wait. Either the emotion was 
shallow it itself, or Eustasia had extraordinary power of self-control. 
Her face became comparatively untroubled, though it retained its 
peculiar pallor ; and reaching out her hand, she again touched the 
water and the lilies swimming therein. 

** Salem !” she said presently. 

“Yes, Eustasia.” 

“Tell me more about this Mr. Bradley. Is he married?” 

** Certainly not.” 

“ Engaged to be married ?” 

“TI believe so. ‘They say he is to marry Miss Craik, the heiress, 
whom we saw in church to-day.” 

Eustasia put no more questions ; but curiously enough, began 
crooning to herself, in a low voice, some wild air. Her eyes flashed 
and her face became illuminated ; and as she sang, she drew her limp 
hand to and fro in the water, among the flowers, keeping time to the 
measure. All her sorrow seemed to leave her, giving place to a 
dreamy pleasure. There was something feline and almost forbidding 
in her manner. She looked like a pythoness intoning oracles :— 


Dark eyes aswim with sybilline desire, 
And vagrant locks of amber ! 


Her voice was clear though subdued, resembling, to some extent, 
the purring of a cat. 

“ What are you singing, Eustasia ?” 

“Tn lilac time when blue birds sing,’ Salem.” 

“ What a queer girl you are!” cried the Professor, not without a 
certain wondering admiration. ‘I declare I sometimes feel afraid 
of you. Anyone could see with half an eye that we were brother 
and sister, only on one side of the family. Your mother was a 
remarkable woman, like yourself. Father used to say sometimes 
he’d married a ghost-seer ; and it might have been, fer she hailed 
from the Highlands of Scotland. At any rate, you inherit her 
gift.” 

Eustasia ceased her singing, and laughed again—this time with a 
low, self-satisfied gladness. 

“Tt’s all I do inherit, brother Salem,” she said ; adding, in a low 
voice, as if to herself, “ But it’s something, after all.” 

“Something !” cried the Professor. “It’s a Divine privilege, 
that’s what it is! To think that when you like you can close your 
eyes, see the mystical coming and going of cosmic forces, and, as 
the sublime Bard expresses it, 
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Penetrate where no human foot hath trod 

Into the ever-quickening glories of God, 

See star with star, conjoin’d as soul with soul, 
Swim onward to the dim mysterious goal, 

Hear rapturous breathings of the Force which flows 
From founts wherein the eternal godhead glows ! 


I envy you, Eustasia ; I do, indeed.” 

Eustasia laughed again, less pleasantly. 

“Guess you don’t believe all that. Sometimes I think myself 
that it’s all nervous delusion.” 

“* Nervous force, you mean. Well, and what is nervous force but 
solar being? What you see and hear is as real as—as real as— 
spiritual photography. Talking of that, I gave Mr. Bradley one of 
your pictures, taken under test conditions.” 

“ You gave it him?” 

** Dropt it in his room, where he’s certain to find it.” 

““Why did you do that?” demanded the girl, almost sharply. 

“Why? Because, as I told you, I want to win him over. Such 
a man as he is will be invaluable to us, here in England. He has 
the gift of tongues, to begin with ; and then he knows any number 
of influential and wealthy people. What we want now, Eustasia, is 
money.” 

“We always have wanted it, as long as I can remember.” 

“T don’t mean what you mean,” cried the Professor indignantly. 
*“T mean money to push the great cause, to propagate the new 
religion, to open up more and more the arcanum of mystic biology. 
We want money, and we want converts. If we can win Bradley 
over to our side, it won’t be a bad beginning.” 

**Who is to win him over? I?” 

“ Why, of course. You must see him, and when you do, I think 
it is as good as done. Only mind this, Eustasia! Keep your head 
cool, and don’t go spooning. You're too susceptible, you are! If 
I hadn’t been by to look after you, you’d have thrown yourself away 
a dozen times.” 

Eustasia smiled and shook her head. Then, with a weary sigh, 
she arose. 

*‘T’ll go to bed now, Salem.” 

“Do—and get your beauty-sleep. You'll want all your 
strength to-morrow. We have a séance at seven, at the house of 
Mrs. Upton. Tyndall is invited, and I calculate you'll want to have 
all your wits about you.” 

“ Good night !” 
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“ Good night,” said the Professor, kissing her on the forehead ; 
then, with a quiet change from his glib, matter-of-fact manner to one 
of real tenderness, he added, looking wistfully into her eyes, ‘‘ Keep 
up your spirits, Eustasia! We shan’t stay here long, and then we'll 
go back to America and take a long spell of rest.” 

Eustasia sighed again, and then glided from the room. She was 
so light and fragile that her feet seemed to make no sound, and in 
her white floating drapery she seemed almost like a ghost. 

Left alone, the Professor sat down to the table, drew out a 
pencil and number of letters, and began making notes in a large 
pocket-book. 

Presently he paused thoughtfully, and looked at the door by 
which Eustasia had retreated. 

“Poor girl!” he muttered. ‘Her soul’s too big for her body, 
and that’s a fact. I’m afraid she'll decline like her mother, and die 
young.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE THUNDERCLAP. 


The Mighty and the Merciful are one ; 
The morning dew that scarcely bends the flowers, 
Exhal’d to heaven, becomes the thunderbolt 
That strikes the tree at noon. 
Fudas Iscariot: a Drama. 
THERE are moments in a man’s life when all the forces of life and 
society seem to conspire for his destruction ; when, look which way 
he will, he sees no loophole for escape ; when every step he takes 
forward seems a step downward towards some pitiless Inferno, and 
when to take even one step backward is impossible, because the 
precipice down which he has been thrust seems steep as awall. Yet 
there is still hope for such a man, if his own conscience is not in 
revolt against him ; for that conscience, like a very angel, may uplift 
him by the hair and hold him miraculously from despair and death. 
Woe to him, however, if he has no such living help! Beyond that, 
there is surely no succour for him, beyond the infinite mercy, the 
cruel kindness, of his avenging God. 
The moment of which we speak had come to Ambrose Bradley. 
Even in the very heyday of his pride, when he thought himself 
strong enough to walk alone, without faith, almost without vital belief, 
his sins had found him out, and he saw the Inferno waiting at his feet. 
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He knew that there was no escape. He saw the powers of evil 
arrayed on every side against him. And cruellest of all the enemies 
leagued for his destruction was the conscience which might have 
been his sweetest and surest friend. 

It was too late now for regrets, it was too late now to reshape 
his course. Had he only exhibited a man’s courage, and, instead of 
snatching an ignoble happiness, confided the whole truth to the 
woman he loved, she might have pitied and forgiven him; but he 
had accepted her love under a lie, and to confide the truth to her 
now would simply be to make a confession of his moral baseness. 
He dared not, could not, tell her ; yet he knew that detection was 
inevitable. Madly, despairingly, he wrestled with his agony, and 
soon lay prostrate before it, a strong man self-stripped of his spiritual 
and moral strength. 

Not that he was tamely acquiescent ; not that he accepted his 
fate as just. 

On the contrary, his whole spirit rose in revolt and indignation. 
He had tried to serve God—so at least he assured himself ; he had 
tried to become a living lesson and example to a hard and unbeliev- 
ing world ; he had tried to upbuild again a temple where men might 
worship in all honesty and freedom ; and what was the result? For 
a slight fault, a venial blunder, of his own youth, he was betrayed to 
a punishment which threatened to be everlasting. 

His intellect rebelled at the idea. 

With failing strength he tried to balance himself on the satanic 
foothold of revolt. His doubts thickened around him like a cloud. 
If there was a just God, if there was a God at all, why had he made 
such a world? 

In simple truth, the man’s fatal position was entirely the conse- 
quence of his once lack of moral courage. 

He had missed the supreme moment, he had lacked the supreme 
sanction, which would have saved him, even had his danger been 
twenty-fold more desperate than it had been. Instead of standing 
erect in his own strength, and defying the Evil One, who threatened 
to hurl him down and destroy him, he had taken the Evil One’s 
hand and accepted its support. Yes, the devil had helped him, but 
at what a cost ! 

“* Get thee behind me, Satan!” he should have said. It was the 
sheerest folly to say it now. 

He cowered in terror at the thought of Alma’s holy indignation. 
He dreaded not her anger, which he could have borne, but her dis- 
enchantment, which he could not bear. 
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Her trust in him had been so absolute, her self-surrender so 
supreme ; but its motive had been his goodness, her faith in his 
unsullied truth. She had been his handmaid, as she had called 
‘ herself, and had trusted herself to him, body and soul. So com- 
plete had been his intellectual authority over her, that even had 
he told her his secret and thereupon assured her that he was morally 
a free man, though legally fettered, she would have accepted his 
genial pleading and still have given him her love. He was quite 
sure of that. But he had chosen a course of mere deception, he had 
refused to make her his confidant, and she had married him in all 
faith and fervour, believing there was no corner in all his heart where 
he had anything to conceal. 

It was just possible that she might still forgive him ; it was simply 
impossible that she could ever revere and respect him, as she hitherto 
had done. 

Does he who reads these lines quite realise what it is to fall from 
the pure estate of a loving woman’s worship? Has he ever been so 
throned in a loving heart as to understand how kingly is the con- 
dition—how terrible the fall from that sweet power? So honoured 
and enthroned, he is still a king, though he is a beggar of all men’s 
charity, though he has not a roof to cover his head ; so dethroned 
and fallen, he is still a beggar, though all the world proclaims him 
king. 


Mephistopheles Minor, in the shape of gay George Craik, junior, 
scarcely slept on his discovery, or rather on his suspicions. He was 
now perfectly convinced that there was some mysterious connection 
between the clergyman and Mrs. Montmorency ; and as the actress 
refused for the time being to lend herself to any sort of open perse- 
cution, he determined to act on his own responsibility. So he again 
canvassed Miss Lestrange and the other light ladies of his acquaint- 
ance, and received from them further corroboration of the statement 
that Mrs. Montmorency had been previously married; he had no 
doubt whatever that Ambrose Bradley was the man who had once 
stood to her in the relation of a husband. 

Armed with this information, he sought out his father on the 
Monday morning, found him at his club, told him of all he knew, 
and asked his advice. 

“ My only wish, you know,” he explained, “is to save Alma from 
that man, who is evidently a scoundrel. So I thought I would come 
to you at once. The question is, what is to be done?” 

“ It’s a horrible complication,” said the baronet, honestly shocked. 
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“ Do you actually mean to tell me that you suspect an improper 
relationship between Alma and this infernal infidel ?” 

“T shouldn’t like to go as far as that; but they were seen 
travelling together, like man and wife, in France.” 

“Good heavens! It is incredible.” 

“T should like to shoot the fellow,” cried George furiously. 
“ And I would, too, if this was a duelling country. Shooting’s too 
good for him. He ought to be hung!” 

The upshot of the conversation was that father and son deter- 
mined to visit Alma at once together, and to make one last attempt 
to bring her to reason. At a little after midday they were at her 
door. The baronet stalked in past the servant, with an expression 
of the loftiest moral indignation. 

“Tell Miss Craik that I wish to see her at once,” he said. 

It was some minutes before Alma appeared. When she did so, 
attired ina pink morning feignoir of the most becoming fashion, 
her face was bright as sunshine ; but it became clouded directly she 
met her uncle’s eyes. She saw at a glance that he had come on an 
unpleasant errand. 

George Craik sulked in a corner, waiting for his father to conduct 
the attack. 

“What has brought you over so early, uncle?” she demanded. 
“T hope George has not been talking nonsense to you about me. 
He has been here before on the same errand, and I had to show him 
the door.” 7 

“George has your interest at heart,” returned the baronet, 
fuming ; “and if you doubt his disinterestedness, perhaps you will 
do me the justice to believe that 7 am your true friend, as well as 
your relation. Now my brother is gone, I am your nearest pro- 
tector. It is enough to make your father rise in his grave to hear 
what I have heard.” 

“ What have you heard?” cried Alma, turning pale with indigna- 
tion. “ Don’t go too far, uncle, or I shall quarrel with you as well 
as George ; and I should be sorry for that.” 

“ Will you give me an explanation of your conduct—yes or no? 
—or do you refuse my right to question you? Remember, Alma, 
the honour of our family—your father’s honour—is in question.” 

“ How absurd you are!” cried Alma, with a forced laugh. “But, 
there, I will try to keep my temper. What is it that you want to know?” 

And she sat down quietly, with folded hands, as if waiting to be 
interrogated. 

“Ts it the fact, as I am informed, that you and Mr. Bradley were 
seen travelling alone together, some weeks ago, in Normandy?” 
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Alma hesitated before speaking; then, smiling to herself, she 
said, 

“ Suppose it is true, uncle—what then ?” 

The baronet’s face went red as crimson, and he paced furiously 
up and down the room. 

“ What then? Good heavens, can you ask that question? Do 
you know that your character is at stake ? Then you do not deny it?” 

“ No ; for it is true.” 

Father and son looked at one another; then the baronet pro- 
ceeded : 

“ Then all the rest is true. You are that man’s mistress ! ” 

The shot struck home, but Alma was prepared for it, and without 
changing her attitude in the least, she quietly replied : 

“ No, uncle ; I am that man’s wife!” 

“ His wife!” ejaculated father and_son in the same breath. 

“ Yes. We were married some weeks ago, and after the wed- 
ding, went for a few days to France. There! I intended to keep the 
secret, till I was free to tell it; but gross, cruel importunity has 
wrung it from me. Do not think, however,” she continued, rising to 
her feet and exchanging her self-possessed manner for one of angry 
wrath, “ that I shall ever forgive you, either of you, for your shame- 
ful suspicions concerning me. You might have spared me so many 
insults. You might have known me better. However, now you 
know the truth, perhaps you will relieve me from any further perse- 
cution.” 

Father and son exchanged another look. 

“ Do you actually affirm that you are married?” exclaimed the 
baronet. 

“ Actually!” returned the young lady, with a sarcastic bow. 

Thereupon George Craik sprang to his feet, prepared to deliver 
the coup de grace. 

“ Tell her the truth, father!” he exclaimed. “ Tell her that she 
is no more married than I am!” 

“ What does he mean?” cried Alma, looking at her uncle. “ Is 
he mad?” 

“‘ He means simply this, Alma,” said Sir George, after a prompt- 
ing glance from his son. “If you have gone through the marriage 
ceremony with this man, this infidel, you have been shamefully 
betrayed. ‘The scoundrel was unable to marry again, if, as we have 
reason to believe, his first wife is still living ! ” 


(Zo be continued.) 


c2 
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WESTWARD HO! 


ATE in the afternoon of a wintry December. day, in the year 
1603, the black barge, with the royal crown picked out in 
red upon its bows, which was specially employed to carry such 
criminals as were condemned to imprisonment in the Tower, was 
seen dropping down with the tide, lazily assisted by the oars of its 
crew, towards London Bridge. In the stern of the boat sat a man, 
guarded on either side by armed warders in their red tunics slashed. 
with black and low-crowned hats, who gazed vacantly upon the 
shipping which even at that time caused the Thames to be one of the 
most crowded and busy of European rivers. He was dressed ina 
purple velvet cloak lined with black satin, which effectually con- 
cealed his close-sleeved vest and trunk hose, but beneath its folds 
were visible the brown stockings and the ribboned shoes. The face, 
partly shaded by the broad grey hat surrounded by a thick handsome 
feather, was bronzed and bearded, the eyebrows were arched, and 
the features clean cut—evidently a man well favoured by nature, yet 
also one to whom suffering and adventure were not unknown. He 
spoke to his guards but seldom ; yet when he opened his lips his 
words were listened to with a deference which plainly showed that 
the speaker was no ordinary captive caught within the meshes of the 
law, and who had been called upon to pay the penalty of his mis- 
deeds. Indeed, the prisoner was no other than the great Sir Walter 
Raleigh, adventurer, soldier, dandy, writer, philosopher, and courtier, 
who had been tried at Winchester, found guilty of treason, and 
sentenced to durance vile in the Tower. After a five days’ journey 
across country, he had been met at Kingston Bridge by the ominous 
barge, and was being conveyed in close custody to Traitor’s Gate and 
the damp rat-infested cells of our then state prison. 

A few words in explanation of this situation. Sprung from a 
good old Devonshire stock, which could trace its line in unbroken 
succession from the days of King John, Walter Raleigh—his home 
at Hayes, hard by dull and stifling Budleigh Salterton, is still pointed 
out to the tourist—at an early age showed how restless and full of 
enterprise was his untamed disposition. Scarcely had his name 
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been entered in the college books of Oriel than he suddenly threw 
off the toga of the undergraduate, and quitting Oxford crossed the 
Channel to win his spurs as a soldier in the civil wars of France. 
A staunch Protestant and holding the Papist as an intriguing knave, 
he enrolled himself under the banner of the Huguenots, and was 
present at the battle of Jarnac when the Prince of Condé was slain, 
and also took part in the retreat at Moncontour. After five years’ 
service in upholding the cause of the “ White Scarf” Raleigh carried 
his sword over to Ireland, and there, amid the wilds of Munster, 
waged a bitter guerilla war against the foreign legion of Spaniards 
and Italians who, under Lord Desmond and his men, had risen in 
open revolt against English authority. Reckless, fierce, nay even 
cruel, young Raleigh soon made himself a name which caused the 
“foreign devils,” as they told stories of his prowess round their 
camp fires, to grow pale with terror. He passed swift punishment 
upon any Irish rebel he caught skulking behind rocks or hedges to 
shoot down from safe ambuscade ‘the English churls.” As com- 
mander of the little expeditions sent to reduce refractory squireens 
to obedience, he showed scant mercy, and the charred timbers of 
court and castle, with the upturned faces of the dead strewn around, 
plainly showed that this “worthy of Devon” had done his work 
thoroughly and would brook no resistance. It was Raleigh who, in 
the massacre of the foreign legion at Smerwick in Kerry, took the 
most prominent part, who counselicd no quarter and who knew no 
rest till his lust for blood had been assuaged by the putting to the 
sword every Spaniard and Italian in the garrison. Upon the 
suppression of the insurrection, Raleigh was appointed one of the 
first governors of Munster, and for some five years exercised his 
jurisdiction as soldier-judge throughout the disaffected parts of the 
western coast of Ireland. 

Handsome, well-born, with the reputation most loved by youth, 
that of a daring and successful soldier, it was not long before Walter 
Raleigh took high rank among the curled darlings upon whom the 
amorous and exacting Queen Bess was pleased to smile. Whether 
he bridged over the muddy pool with his velvet cloak so that the 
fairy shoes of his sovereign should pass over it unsoiled, or whether 
he scratched upon the pane of one of the parlour windows, 
‘“‘ Fain would I climb but that I fear to fall,” we know not: they 
are the anecdotes of history, which documentary evidence fails to 
support ; but certain it is that Raleigh, before the Armada rounded 
the Cornish coast, was in great favour at Court. His splendid figure, 
clad in the most gorgeous of doublets, vests, and fringed trunk hose, 
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was to be seen dancing with all the grace of a Hatton at balls and 
masques, or bearing a conspicuous part in the jousts and tournaments 
which so often made up the amusements of the Elizabethan epoch. 
He followed in the train of his royal mistress when she went her 
* progresses”; he read sonnets to her; he amused her with his 
scientific talk and with his chemical experiments ; and when he found 
his conversation bored the susceptible damsel, he flattered her to the 
top of her bent and speedily roused her waning interest. It was in 
the days when courtiers were rewarded direct from the Crown, and 
Raleigh had not long been hanging about the galleries of Whitehall 
and Greenwich before he became the recipient of many favours. He 
was allowed to put in the ample pockets of his knickerbockers certain 
handsome dues on the export of woollen broadcloths and on the sale 
of wines, the “ farm of wines” as it was called ; he held the lucrative 
office of Lord Warden of the Stannaries ; then he had a run of luck 
and became successively Lieutenant of Cornwall, Vice-Admiral of 
Devon and Cornwall, and Captain of the Queen’s Guard. Confiscated 
estates were granted to him, and he soon developed from a needy 
Devonshire lad into a powerful courtier and wealthy landowner. 
And now, when at the height of his favour and prosperity, per- 
mission was given him to embark upon an adventure which had long 
excited his imagination. When a boy at Hayes he had often held 
conversation with English sailors, who had frequently crossed the 
Atlantic, and whose yarns were of the capture of Spanish galleons, of 
the wealth hidden in the bowels of South American mines, of the 
wild sport to be had in those tropical forests teeming with big game ; 
of, in short, the unsunned treasures of an El Dorado which had only 
to be visited to be conquered, and only to be conquered to make its 
possessor rich beyond the fondest dreams of avarice. A charter at 
his earnest request was granted to him by his royal mistress to 
explore the “ heathen and barbarous lands” across the Atlantic. 
Accompanied by his colonising fleet, he took possession of that vast 
tract of country which, after the name of his beloved * Virgin Queen,” 
he called Virginia, and did all in his power to found there an English 
colony. But the fates were then against him ; Spain objected to the 
settlement; the colonists were indolent, and the Indians were aggres- 
sive. No sooner had the exported English been left by their late 
commander alone in the new colony to build and dig, than they 
either ran away to more populated districts, or fell an easy prey to 
the aborigines on the war path for the white man’s scalp and the 
white man’s rum. Raleigh was, however, not to be deterred fiom 
his object by any mortification, and he despatched at different times 
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several expeditions across the Atlantic, in the hope that ultimately 
the settlers would take root and Virginia develope into a prosperous 
English settlement. The Armada interfered for the moment with his 
colonising proceedings, and Raleigh was among the foremost in 
teaching the Spanish Dons how insane and futile had been their 
temerity in attempting to invade England. His vessel was almost 
the first to pour its broadsides into the clumsy, heavily-laden gal- 
leons, and the last to leave them, as in sheer terror they essayed to 
find their way home to sunny Spain—for they had had enough of the 
Channel—round by the stormy coasts of Scotland and Ireland. 
From Mars to Venus is an easy transition. At the court of 
Elizabeth there waited upon her exacting Majesty one Elizabeth 
Throgmorton, the daughter of Nicholas Throgmorton, who had done 
good service to his country as a soldier against the prowess of 
France, and who subsequently had conducted certain knotty points 
in diplomacy to a successful issue as English Ambassador at Paris. 
The maid of honour was a tall fair woman, with features somewhat 
masculine, and a figure which, in spite of her “ dark-coloured 
hanging sleeve robe tufted on the arms, and under it a close-bodied 
gown of white satin flowered with black with close sleeves down to 
her wrist,” was inclined to a breadth and fulness more associated 
with a majestic bearing than with grace. Raleigh soon became 
enslaved with the dark grey eyes of Bessie Throgmorton, by 
her sympathetic attention to his Othello-like tales of arms and 
adventure, and by the sound good sense which appears to have been 
the most conspicuous of her gifts. He proposed and was accepted, 
and the lovers were secretly united; indeed, so secretly that, 
according to some, intrigue had preceded marriage. As soon as her 
Majesty, who permitted no man upon whom she smiled to think of 
any other woman, heard of this union she was as infuriated against 
Raleigh as she had been against her favourit? Essex for. linking 
himself with Frances Walsingham. ‘The husband was shut up in 
one of the cells of the Tower looking on to the river, whilst the wife 
was dismissed from Court, and forced, during the storm of the royal 
displeasure, to find a home among her relatives. After several 
weary months had been spent in durance vile, the greed of the 
sovereign opened the doors of Raleigh’s dungeon, and he was set 
free, though not restored to favour, in order to lead an expedition 
which had for its object the pillaging of several richly laden Spanish 
galleons. He was successful in his piracy, and the impoverished 
exchequer of Elizabeth was once more in funds, thanks to the 
treasures found on board the Madre de Dios and the other captured 
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caracks. These robberies were instrumental in restoring Raleigh 
to his former position at Court, for the surest way to appeal to the 
affections of the great Queen was either through her vanity or 
through her purse. During the closing years of the reign of 
Elizabeth the influence exercised by Raleigh was at its height. At 
home, his voice was seldom raised in vain at the Council table, 
whilst abroad he had despatched expeditions—some of which he 
himself commanded—to explore Guiana in quest of that “ E] Dorado” 
which both Spaniards and Englishmen asserted was to be found 
in that country and in that country only. The search was not, 
however, crowned with success ; still, boats had been rowed up the 
Orinoco, men had been landed, in spite of Spanish opposition, upon 
its fern-covered banks, a three days’ march had been effected through 
the forest dense with tropical cultivation, the rocks had been blasted 
and quartz had been brought on board the ships forming part of 
the expedition then anchored off Trinidad. On examination by the 
assayer in London, it was found that these specimens of Guiana 
rock were charged with gold. To his dying day Raleigh maintained 
that the soil of Guiana was saturated with mineral wealth, and that 
close to the spot where his men had searched was a mine, which, 
according to Indian report, only required working to yield gold 
inexhaustible. Of this mine the mind of Raleigh, in the days of his 
captivity, was full. 

And imprisonment was again to fetter his actions and embitter 
his life. Upon the death of Elizabeth a new king mounted the 
throne who refused to recognise Joseph. We do not know what 
were the influences at work in the breast of the British Solomon, but 
certain it is that James the First soon showed that he cordially dis- 
liked Sir Walter Raleigh. Whether with the spleen of the pedant 
he was jealous of the great coloniser’s fame ; whether he was pre- 
judiced against him by Sir Robert Cecil, the Secretary of State, or 
whether he simply hated the knight because he had been one of the 
favoured by Elizabeth, or whatever was the cause, there can be no 
doubt but that James was from the very outset of his reign ill-disposed 
towards Raleigh, and was on the watch to effect his ruin. An 
opportunity soon offered itself. Shortly after the accession of the 
new monarch a conspiracy within a conspiracy was discovered to 
overthrow the Government. The first plot, called the “ Main,” had 
for its object to place Arabella Stuart, the cousin of the King, upon 
the throne with the aid of the Spanish Government. The other plot, 
called the “ Bye” or the “Surprise,” was a design to surprise and 
imprison the King and remodel the Government. Of the “ Main,” 
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Lord Cobham was the leader ; of the “ Surprise,” Broke, the brother 
of Lord Cobham, was the moving spirit. The conspiracy was dis- 
covered by Cecil, and the organisers of the plot with their followers were 
captured and thrown into prison. Upon the testimony of Cobham, who 
was ready to swear anything in order to save his miserable life, and 
who saw from the leading questions put to him that the Court 
wanted to get the adventurer in its clutches, Raleigh was said to be 
connected with the treason, and he also was cast into the Tower. 
The trial took place at Winchester, November 17, 16¢3, so as to 
escape from the plague which was then raging in London. Raleigh 
was accused of attempting to advance Arabella Stuart to the throne, 
of agreeing with Lord Cobham to treat with Count Aremberg, 
the Ambassador of Austria in England, so as to obtain 600,000 
crowns to further the intended treason, and of seeking the aid of 
Spanish troops. He pleaded not guilty. He denied that he had 
any dealings with Spain, he was innocent of any attempt to advance 
Arabella Stuart, he had nothing to do with Cobham’s practice with 
Aremberg, he had been accused upon the evidence of Cobham, and 
such evidence, he declared, was whollff false. His denial was however 
valueless. The Attorney-General branded him as “the most vile and 
execrable traitor that ever lived” ; as “an odious fellow,” whose name 
was “hateful to all the realm of England for thy pride,” and “a vile 
viper ”—epithets which show how very free was the licence of the bar 
in those days. It was sworn on the testimony of Cobham that 
Raleigh had written a book in which he had spoken disparagingly of 
the King’s title to the throne, that he had said it would “ never be well 
in England till the King and his cubs were taken away,” and that he 
had entered into pecuniary transactions with Aremberg to subvert 
the Government, aided by Spain. This evidence was deemed 
sufficient, and Raleigh—in spite of his appeal to God and the King 
that the unsupported accusation of Cobham was not sufficient to 
condemn him—was declared by the jury guilty. Sentence of death, 
in the barbarous form which then accompanied the punishment of 
high treason, was passed upon him, and the prisoner was taken back 
to Winchester gaol. Such was the end of a trial which has been 
summed up in one brief sentence : “ The justice of England has 
never been so injured and degraded as by the condemnation of Sir 
Walter Raleigh.” It was proved that Cobham and Raleigh were at 
the accession of James in friendly intercourse with each other, but 
there is no evidence that Raleigh was in any way cognisant of the 
designs of the leader of the “ Main,” or was in any way connected 
with the conspiracy. Indeed, Cobham, expecting soon to place his 
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head upon the block, was pricked: by the stings of conscience, and 
fully acquitted his former friend. “Seeing myself so near my 
end,” writes Cobham to Raleigh,' “for the discharge of my 
own conscience, and freeing myself from your blood, which else 
will cry vengeance against me, I protest upon my salvation that 
I never practised with Spain by your procurement ; God so com- 
fort me in this my affliction, as you are a true subject for anything 
that I know. I will say as Daniel, Purus sum @ sanguine hujus. 
So God have mercy upon my soul as I know no treason by you.” 
This letter the partial judge at the trial refused to consider, 
deeming it, as the Attorney-General remarked, “a letter politickly and 
cunningly urged from the Lord Cobham.” As for the charge that 
Raleigh was implicated in any attempt to place Arabella Stuart on 
the throne, not the slightest evidence was brought forward to support 
the accusation ; it was a mere assertion made by the law advisers of 
the Crown, and upheld by not a single witness. Still the accusations 
served their purpose. Raleigh was pronounced to have been in the 
confidence of Cobham, and because he had not given information to 
the Government of the plot, he was therefore guilty of what is called 
misprision of treason. After sentence was passed upon him, Raleigh 
was escorted back to Winchester gaol, and there bade to prepare 
himself to meet his Maker. The day of his execution was fixed for 
December the 15th. During the interval he busied himself in 
settling his affairs, in imploring the royal mercy, “not because I fear 
death, but for the sake of my poor wife and child,” and in writing to 
his Bessie, who, half mad with grief, was making every effort in 
London to beg off the precious life of her husband. The piteous 
entreaties of Lady Raleigh had, however, been urged without effect. 
Neither the King nor the Council gave her hope: “ the law,” they 
said, “ must take its course.” The condemned man, in his cell at 
Winchester, was told to expect the worst. He then writes to “his 
own Bess”: “ You shall receive, dear wife, my last words in these 
my last lines.2 My love I send you, that you may keep it when I 
am dead ; and my counsel, that you may remember it when I am 
no more. I would not with my last will present you with sorrows, 
dear Bess. Let them go to the grave with me and be buried in the 
dust. And seeing it is not the will of God that ever I shall see you 
in this life, bear my destruction gently, and with a heart like yourself.” 
Then, having ushered in this preface to his last words, he proceeds 
to business. ‘To his son he has bequeathed his lands, and to her 
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such moneys and jewels as remain to him. He mourns he can leave 
her no better estate ; but, provided she can live free from want, all 
is well, as the rest is but vanity. “Love God,” he enjoins, “and 
begin betimes to repose yourself on Him ; therein shall you find 
true and lasting riches and endless comfort. For the rest, when you 
have travelled and wearied your thoughts on all sorts of worldly 
cogitations, you shall sit down by sorrow in the end. Teach your 
son also to serve and fear God while he is young, that the fear of 
God may grow up in him. Then will God bea husband unto you 
and a father unto him; a husband and a father which can never be 
taken from you.” Still reputed rich and beautiful, his Bess may be 
tempted into a less spiritual union. “ When I am gone,” proceeds 
the condemned man, “no doubt you shall be sought unto by many, 
for the world thinks that I was very rich; but take heed of the 
pretences of men and of their affections, for they last but in honest 
and worthy men. And no greater misery can befall you in this life 
than to become a prey and after to be despised. I speak it (God 
knows !) not to dissuade you from marriage, for that will be best for 
you. As for me, I am no more yours, nor you mine. Death hath 
cut us asunder ; and God hath divided me from the world and you 
from me.” He concludes by apologising for the briefness of his 
letter. “I cannot write much. God knows how hardly I stole this 
time when all sleep ; and it is high time to separate my thoughts 
from the world. Beg my dead body, which living was denied you, 
and either lay it at Sherborne or in Exeter church, by my father and 
mother. I can write no more. Time and death call me away. 
The everlasting, infinite, powerful, and omnipotent God, that 
Almighty God, that is goodness itself, mercy itself, the true light 
and life, keep you and yours, and have mercy on me, and forgive 
my persecutors and false accusers, and send us to meet in His 
glorious kingdom. My true wife, farewell. Bless my poor boy. 
Pray forme. My true God hold you both in His arms.” 

This pathetic leave-taking was, however, premature. At the very 
last moment, a messenger arrived from Whitehall, granting a reprieve 
to the leaders of the conspiracy. Cobham was on the scaffold and 
bidding the headsman not to mangle his work, when he was informed 
that he had not sued the royal clemency in vain. He was pardoned, 
but not till some years afterwards set at liberty. By some strange 
freak of justice, Raleigh, who was innocent of any complicity with 
the “ Main” or the “ Bye,” was neither pardoned nor liberated; the 
Governor of Winchester gaol was ordered to convey the prisoner to 
Kingston Bridge, and there have him rowed down the river in the 
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traitors’ barge to the Tower, where he was to remain during the 
royal pleasure. These commands were carried out, and we meet with 
Raleigh drifting down the Thames to the place of his confinement. 
Within the walls of the Bloody Tower Sir Walter Raleigh remained 
a prisoner for well-nigh fourteen years. In spite of petition after 
petition to the King, no notice was taken of his prayers for release, 
and it was not until the summer of 1616 that he was set at liberty. 
During this weary interval, Raleigh occupied his time after his 
own active and restless fashion. He was not, as romance has 
imagined, lodged in one narrow cell, eating out his heart under a 
cruel and miserable restraint. He had the free run of the roomy 
chambers in the Bloody ‘Tower ; he was surrounded by his books, his 
mathematical instruments, and the chemicals of his little laboratory ; 
his beloved Bessie was permitted to see him as often as she willed, 
and it appears from more than one letter among the state papers, 
that the watch kept over his movements was anything but vigilant 
or exacting. Surrounded by such aids to study and research, he 
passed his days in intellectual pursuits. He messed about with his 
chemicals, creating odious stenches by his experiments; he prepared 
cordials and prescriptions for such of his fellow-prisoners as were sick 
and required medical advice, and more than once, like other quacks, 
he was accused of doing more harm than good by his amateur 
doctorship. The Prince of Wales was a frequent visitor to the 
Tower, and much enjoyed the conversation and society of the learned 
and adventurous knight; “no king but my father,” remarked his 
Royal Highness, “would keep such a bird in a cage.” When the Prince 
died—a death, by the way, said to have been caused by a cordial sent 
him by Raleigh—it was felt by the friends of the prisoner that he 
had lost his greatest hope of release.' But the work of all others with 
which the name of Raleigh is associated during these years of cap- 
tivity is his “ History of the World,” which begins with the Creation 
and ends with the fall of the Macedonian Empire, a century and a 
half before the Birth of Christ. The volumes are now only read by the 
curious, but they well repay perusal, from the quaint matter and out of- 
the-way research with which their pages— especially the earlier portion 
of the history—are pregnant. ‘The style is vigorous ; the dissertations 
upon men and things, which are freely introduced, throw much light 
upon the personal history of the author ; the views upon government, 
and upon the principles of polity that should be established, are those 
of a deep and original thinker ; the interest of the narrative is so well 
sustained that it is a matter of regret that the work is but a fragment, 
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and that so much of its space has been taken up in dealing with 
the lore of the Talmud and of other Rabbinical tomes to illustrate the 
history of the Jews. One would have liked to have read Raleigh on 
the Norman Conquest, the Wars of the Roses, the Reformation, 
and the Reign of Elizabeth. 

Shortly after the appearance of the earlier volumes of this work, 
a warrant was sent down (Jan. 30, 1616) from Whitehall to Sir 
George Moore, the Lieutenant of the Tower, ordering the prisoner he 
had so long guarded to be released.!' The key which had opened 
the doors of the Bloody Tower had been turned by the hand of 
avarice. The King detested Raleigh as much as ever, but, like Eliza- 
beth, he was keen after filling his exhausted treasury, and he had 
been told that he had but to liberate the victim of his tyranny and 
its receipts would be magnificently swelled by wealth dug from the 
bowels of the earth across the Atlantic. In the seclusion of his con- 
finement, in spite of his experiments and his literary labours, the 
thought which was ever uppermost with Raleigh was the precious 
gold, which he felt convinced lay buried in countless ounces within 
the quartz of that mine in Guiana which he had formerly failed to 
discover. His mind, from constantly dwelling upon the idea, became 
fired at the prospect his vivid imagination had conjured up; he saw 
his boats sailing up the Orinoco, his men guided by friendly Indians 
groping through the pathless forest, the jealous Spaniards who 
opposed their progress sabred down by the cutlasses of the English 
sailors, then, before them the El Dorado with its inexhaustible 
treasures which only required strength and labour to be borne up to 
the surface. That such a mine was actually in existence, and was no 
dream of a diseased fancy, he was assured ; and now that he heard 
of the pecuniary embarrassment of the Court he eagerly pushed his 
project forward. Queen Ann of Denmark had always been friendly 
disposed towards Raleigh, as she had derived great benefit from some 
elixir he had prepared for her. Her influence was exercised in his 
favour, and the King besought to allow the prisoner to command 
another expedition to Orinoco. The favourite Villiers, who now, 
since the fall of Carr, Earl of Somerset, was all in all to James, had 
been bribed to further the enterprise, and his advocacy was a host in 
itself. Other members of the Council had also been tempted by 
golden promises to uphold the scheme, and to give their vote in sup- 
port of the exploration. This consensus of influence carried the day, 

1 I find that the cost of keeping Raleigh and two servants in the Tower came 
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and Raleigh, released yet unpardoned, was permitted to sail in quest 
of the object of his search. 

His commission was made out, and was so cleverly worded that, 
though James was to get all the treasure, Raleigh was to be made 
the scapegoat should the expedition give rise to dispute. The King 
knew perfectly well that the object of the expedition was to sail to 
Guiana, but no mention was made of Guiana in the commission. 
If complications were created, James could back out of the affair 
by saying that he had no idea that Raleigh intended to explore a 
Spanish settlement like Guiana; if, on the other hand, nothing 
unpleasant arose, and it appeared to be doubtful whether Guiana 
was a British or a Spanish colony, the King would simply appropriate 
what mineral wealth was brought back. Then, if Spain objected, 
Raleigh was to be offered up as a sacrifice to propitiate her wrath ; 
if she did not object, and anything came of the expedition, James 
would partake largely of the treasure. Therefore, to use a modern 
sporting phrase, the King “stood on velvet”—so far as he was 
concerned it was “‘ heads I win, tails you lose.” According to Raleigh, 
Guiana was ‘not a Spanish settlement, for the English had landed 
there before the Spaniards and were joyfully received by the native 
chiefs, who had of their own accord proffered allegiance to Queen 
Elizabeth. The words of the commission ran as follows: “ This 
containeth His Majesty’s commission unto Sir Walter Raleigh, knight, 
to travel and take with him into the south parts and other parts of 
America, possessed and inhabited by heathen and savage people, 
such persons as shall be willing to go and adventure themselves with 
him, with sufficient shipping, armour, horses, wares, and merchandises 
as shall be necessary for their journey, as well for the better increase 
of the trade of merchandise of this kingdom, as by conversation 
and commerce to draw those savage and idolatrous people to the 
true knowledge of God. It maketh him also to be commander of 
those that go with him, and gives him power for the appointing of 
captains and officers, for the better ordering and government of the 
company and the good of the voyage, and in case of rebellion or 
mutiny, upon just ground and apparent necessity to use martial 
law : which clause hath been used to be inserted in patents of like 
discovery and adventure.” The commission is written upon parch- 
ment and signed by Francis Bacon. The document is creased and 
crumpled, and no doubt was worn about the person of Raleigh 
during the months when he commanded the expedition, for many 
parts of it are discoloured as if stained by perspiration.! 
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In the second week of the June of 1617 Raleigh set sail from 
Plymouth with his little fleet of eleven vessels, which had been fitted 
out at the expense of the State, for South America. His son Walter 
was in command of the ship “ Destiny,” which had been especially 
built for the purpose, and was the Admiral’s flagship. The most 
prominent of the other captains was Lawrence Keymish, who had 
been up the Orinoco before, but who had failed to find the mine. 
Several gentlemen accompanied the expedition, and .the total 
strength of the fleet, inclusive of sailors, labourers, and soldiers, 
numbered some five hundred men. The orders issued by the 
Admiral for the maintenance of discipline lie before me.' Divine 
service was to be read every morning before dinner, and every evening 
before supper, “with the singing of a psalm at the setting of the 
watch.” All blasphemy was to be punished if continued in after 
remonstrance ; “those of the meaner sort to be ducked at the yard- 
arm, and the better sort to be fined out of their adventure.” 
Obedience was to be strictly observed, and the landsmen were to be 
taught nautical matters, so as to be able to assist the crew when need- 
ful. All acts of piracy were to be strictly forbidden. No man was 
to strike another under pain of death. “No man was to play at cards 
or dice, either for his apparel or arms, upon pain of being disarmed 
and made a swabber of the ship.” ‘ Whosoever shall show himself 
a coward upon any landing or otherwise, he shall be disarmed and 
made a labourer or carrier of victual for the rest.” Upon landing 
in the Indies the men were to be careful not to eat unknown fruit, 
or new fish until it had been salted ; also they were not to sleep on 
the ground for fear of snakes and the damp, or to swim in the rivers 
for fear of alligators. Nothing was to be taken from any Indian by 
force. Any act of rape was to be punished with death. Then fol- 
lowed upon these instructions a series of orders regulating the course 
the fleet was to take, the storage of powder, the exposure of lights, 
the firing off of ordnance, and the cleanliness which was to be 
observed. Especial care was to be taken with regard to any engage- 
ments that might ensue. “No man,” laid down Raleigh, “shall 
beard his enemy’s ship without order, because the loss of a ship to 
us is of more importance than the loss of ten ships to the enemy; 
it being too great a dishonour to lose the least of our fleet.” 

Towards the close of the year, after being buffeted about by 
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contrary winds and encountering severe storms, the fleet anchored at 
the mouth of the Orinoco. The boats were lowered, and the sick 
men landed. The “ barges and shallops,” which had been brought 
over from England in pieces, were put together and launched. 
After this, assisted by the Indians, the ships were washed down, 
and water and provisions taken on board. Raleigh was so poorly 
that he had to be carried about to superintend operations. ‘ Myself,” 
he writes,! “ having been in the hands of death without hope some 
six weeks, and not yet able otherwise to move than as I was carried 
in a chair.” No time was lost in going in quest of the object for 
which the perilous voyage across the Atlantic had been taken. 
Orders were issued by Raleigh to Captain Keymish to sail up the 
Orinoco with five small ships, land his men, and make an investiga- 
tion of the spot where the mine was said to be. Young Raleigh was 
to accompany the expedition as second in command. As the fates 
would have it, the exploration ended in complete disaster. Before 
Keymish had made much way up the Orinoco his passage was 
opposed by the Spaniards ; an engagement ensued, which ended in 
the repulse of the enemy, and the little fleet sailed on. After a 
voyage of three weeks they approached a settlement which had been 
lately formed by the Spaniards, called St. Thomas. Here they were 
fired upon, and the fire was returned with some effect. As this spot 
was the most convenient for the penetration inland towards the mine, 
Keymish proceeded to disembark his men two miles east of the 
settlement. By nightfall the soldiers, several of the labourers, and 
many of the gentlemen adventurers had landed. The Spaniards had, 
however, no intention of allowing the hated English to take root in 
the new country; the further progress of the expedition was chal- 
lenged, Spaniards and Englishmen fought hand to hand; young 
Raleigh, whilst gallantly leading his men, was shot through the 
heart, and Keymish, seeing that the advance to the mine was so 
jealously guarded by the Spanish settlers, thought it more prudent 
not to disembark any more of his men, but to beat a retreat and sail 
back to the Admiral. This resolve he carried out, but not before the 
Governor of St. Thomas had met with the fate of young Raleigh, and 
the new settlement had been considerably wrecked. 

No sooner had Keymish reported the result of his expedition to 
Raleigh than he was met by a storm of reproaches. It was his duty, 
said the Admiral, to have proceeded towards the mine, and not to 
have been deterred by Spanish opposition, however aggressive. It 
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was rank cowardice. What reception would they meet with on their 
return to England after the promises that had been held out? His 
own pardon, cried Raleigh, depended upon the success of this expe- 
dition, and now he was not only a ruined but a condemned man, 
He had lost his son ; he had lost his fortune ; there only remained 
for him now to lose his life and all, he said bitterly, on account of 
the hesitation of his commander. He had never, he wailed, known 
what disgrace was until now. Keymish turned on his heel and sul- 
lenly said, as he went below, that he could explain satisfactorily 
all that had taken place. The next moment a pistol-shot was heard. 
“ T was no sooner,” writes Raleigh,' “ come from him into my cabin 
than I heard a pistol go off over my head, and sending up to know 
who shot it, word was brought that Keymish had shot it out of his 
cabin window to cleanse it. His boy going into the cabin, found 
him lying on his bed with much blood by him, and looking on his 
face saw he was dead. The pistol being but little, the bullet did but 
crack his rib, but on turning him over found a long knife in his body 
all but the handle.” 

With the death of Keymish, his own sickness, the loss of many 
of his men, and the mortification whith had been engendered 
throughout the fleet by the failure of the expedition, Raleigh saw 
ruin staring him in the face. He had not the funds, nor had his 
mutinous and dispirited men the will, to make another attempt upon 
the mine ; besides, he had relied upon Keymish, who knew the 
ccuntry and who was to have been in charge of all mining operations, 
and he, alas ! in a fit of sensitiveness had perished by his own hand. 
In spite of his orders to act on the defensive and not on the aggres- 
sive, his men had beaten down the twig huts of St. Thomas, had shot 
the governor, and had looted the settlement of what valuables it 
possessed. He knew that if Spain remonstrated—and she would 
remonstrate, for Gondomar, the Spanish Ambassador in London, was 
the bitterest foe of Raleigh—it would go hard with him ; if Madrid 
demanded a sacrifice, he, deserted and unpardoned, would be the 
victim. Whichever way he turned, the outlook was depressing. He 
had disappointed those who had ventured their money in the 
scheme ; he had not ascertained the whereabouts of the mine, and 
his pardon was dependent upon the discovery ; he had lost his first- 
born, and knew not how to face his Bessie ; and he, or rather his 
men, had acted so as to create a rupture between the Courts of 
England and Spain. “What shall become of me now,” he writes 
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piteously to Winwood,' “I know not. I am unpardoned in England 
and my poor estate consumed, and whether any other prince or 
state will give me bread I know not. I desire your honour to hold 
me in your good opinion, and to remember my services to my lords 
of Arundel and Pembroke ; to take some pity on my poor wife, to whom 
I dare not write for renewing the sorrow for her son, and beseech you 
to give a copy of these to my Lord Carew, for to a broken mind, 
to a weak body and weak eyes, it is a torment to write many letters.” 

Sadly he watched the retreating shores of South America, upon 
whose teeming soil he had built such splendid castles in the air, as 
the good ship “ Destiny” bent before the breeze homeward bound. 
He arrived at Plymouth June 21, 1618. Scarcely had he cast 
anchor than Sir Lewis Stukeley, the Vice-Admiral of Devon—for 
Spanish activity had caused the raid upon St. Thomas to be soon 
known in London—came on board and claimed Raleigh as his 
prisoner. He was commissioned, he said, to bring the adventurer 
to London. On the arrival of Sir Walter in the metropolis he was 
allowed to find shelter in his own house, and was not despatched a 
prisoner to the Tower. Here, for a few weeks, he was tenderly 
nursed by his beloved Bessie ; but finding that Spain was busy at 
work to do him ill, and that James was ready to adopt any course 
which would appease the wrath of the Most Catholic King, Raleigh 
resolved to hurry across the Channel and seek a refuge in France. 
He had well-nigh carried his plan into execution when it was 
discovered by Sir Lewis Stukeley—according to Sir Lewis, Raleigh 
had offered him ten thousand pounds to effect his escape—who 
promptly informed the Court, and once more Raleigh found himself 
in his too familiar quarters in the Bloody Tower. 

A close prisoner, and conscious of the machinations his enemies 
were employing to ruin him with the Court and to put the worst 
construction upon his late expedition, which had already caused the 
relations between Whitehall and Madrid to be somewhat [strained, 
Raleigh took the earliest opportunity his confinement offered to lay 
before the King a statement of his past conduct. He drew up what 
he called his “ Apology,” in which he states that he had not invaded 
Spanish territory ; that the English had settled in Guiana before the 
Spaniards ; that the destruction of St. Thomas was against his 
instructions, and that the Spaniards were the first to commence 
hostilities. “ Because I know not,” he writes,! “whether I shall live 
to come before the lords, I have, for His Majesty’s satisfaction, set 
down as much as I can say either for mine own defence or against 
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myself, as things are now construed. It is true that though I 
acquainted His Majesty with my intent to land in Guiana, yet I 
never made it known to His Majesty that the Spaniards had any 
footing there, neither had I any authority by my patent to remove 
the Spaniards thence, and therefore His Majesty had no interest in 
the attempt of St. Thomas by any foreknowledge thereof to His 
Majesty. But knowing His Majesty’s title to the country to be best 
and most Christian, because the nominal lords did most willingly 
acknowledge Queen Elizabeth to be their sovereign, who by me 
promised to defend them from the Spanish cruelty, I made no doubt 
that I might enter the land by force, seeing the Spaniards had no 
other title but force (the Pope’s donation excepted). Considering 
also that they got a possession there divers years since my possession 
taken for the Crown of England. [This was in 1596, when Keymish 
occupied what afterwards became the settlement of St. Thomas. ] 
Now, were this possession of theirs a sufficient bar to His Majesty’s 
right, the Kings of Spain may as well call themselves Dukes of 
Brittany because they held Brucks and fortified there ; and Kings 
of Ireland because they possessed Lemeryck and fortified here, and 
so in many places. 

“That His Majesty was well resolved of his right there I make 
no doubt, because the English under Mr. Harcourt had leave to 
plant and inhabit there. That Orinoco itself had had, long ere 
this, 500 English in it I assure myself, had not my employment at 
Cadiz [where Raleigh wrecked the Spanish fleet] next year after my 
return from Guiana, and after that the journey to the Islands [his 
voyage to Virginia and the West Indies] hindered me for two years. 
After which, Tyrone’s rebellion made Her Majesty unwilling that 
any great number of ships or men should be taken out of England 
till the rebellion were ended. And lastly, Her Majesty’s death, and 
my long imprisonment giving time to the Spaniards to set up a town 
of sticks covered with leaves of trees upon the bank of Orinoco 
which they call St. Thomas ; but they have never reconciled nor 
conquered any of the casiques or nominal lords of the country, 
which casiques are still against them in arms, as by the Govemens 
letters to the King of Spain it may appear. 

“ That by landing in Guiana there can be any breach, I think it 
under favour impossible, for to break peace where there is no peace 
it cannot be. That the Spaniards give us no peace there it doth 
appear by the King of Spain’s letters to his Governors that they 
should put to death all those Indians and Spaniards that trade with 
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encountered at St. Thomas’ did of late years murder thirty-six of Mr. 
Halle’s men of London and many of mine, our men landing without 
weapons upon the Spaniards’ faith to trade with them. Mr. Thorne, 
also in Tower Street, London (besides many other English), were in 
like sort murdered in Orinoco the year before my delivery out of the 
Tower. Now, if this kind of trade be peaceable, then there is a 
peaceable trade between us and the Spaniards ; but if this be cruel 
war and hatred and no peace, then there is no peace broken by our 
attempt. 

“ Again, how doth this stand true that the King of Spain should 
call us friends when he did hope to cut us in pieces, and thereof 
failing to call us peace-breakers ; for to be a friend and a peace- 
breaker in one and the same action is impossible. But the King of 
Spain’s letters to the governors of Guiana, dated at Madrid the 19th 
of March before we left the Thames, called us Znglices amicos. If 
it had pleased the King of Spain to have written to His Majesty in 
fifteen month’s time (for we were so long time preparing), and have 
made His Majesty know that our landing in Guiana would draw after 
it a breach of peace, I presume to think His Majesty would have 
stayed our enterprise. This he might have done with less charges 
than to levy 300 soldiers and transport ten pieces of ordnance 
from Puerborico. For the main point of landing near St. Thomas, 
it is true that we were of opinion that we must first have driven the 
Spaniards out of their town before we could pass the thick wood 
upon the mountains of the mine; which I confess I first resolved 
upon, but better bethinking myself I referred the taking of the town 
to the goodness of the mine which they found to be so rich, as I 
might persuade the leaving of a garrison there to drive the Spaniards 
thence. But to have it burnt was never my intent, neither could 
they ever give me any reason why they did it ; for upon their return 
I examined the sergeant-major and Keymish why they followed not 
my last directions for the trial of the mine before the taking of the 
town? They answered me, although they durst hardly go to the 
mine, leaving a garrison of Spaniards between them and their boats, 
yet they said they followed those latter directions and did land 
between the town and the mine; that the Spaniards, without any 
manner of parley, set upon them unawares, charged them, called 
them fereos Englices, and by skirmishing with them drew them on the 
very entrance of the town before they knew where they were. So as 
if any peace had been in those parts, the Spaniards first brake the 
peace and made the first slaughter ; for as the English could not but 
land to seek the mine, being come hither to that end, so being first 
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reviled and charged by the Spaniards they could do no less than 
repel force by force. 

“ Lastly, it is a matter of no small consequence to acknowledge 
we have offended the King of Spain by landing in Guiana. For, 
first, it weakens His Majesty’s title to the country or quits it. 
Secondly, there is no king who hath ever given the least way to any 
other king or state in the traffic of the lives and goods of his subjects, 
(to wit) as in our case, that it shall be lawful for the Spaniards to 
murder us either by force or treason, and unlawful for us to defend 
ourselves and pay them with their own coin, for this proves supe- 
riority and inferiority, which no absolute monarch ever yielded to or 
ever will. Thirdly, it showeth the English bear great respect to the 
Spaniards, and are more doubtful of their forces than the French or 
the Dutch are, who daily invade all parts of the Indies without being 
questioned at their return. Yea, at my last being in Plymouth, a 
French gentleman called Flory went thence with 4 sail and 300 
landsmen, with commission to land, to burn, and sack all places in 
the Indies that he could master, and yet hath the French King 
married a daughter of the King of Spain. 

“This is all I can say, other than that I have spent my poor 
estate, lost my son and my health, and endured as many sorts of 
miseries as ever man did, in hope to do His Majesty service, and 
have not, to my understanding, committed any hostile act, other 
than the entrance upon a territory belonging to the crown of England, 
where the English were first set upon and stayed by the usurping 
Spaniard. I invaded no other parts of the Indies pretended by the 
Spaniards ; I returned into England with a manifest peril of my life, 
with a purpose not to hold myself by any other art than His 
Majesty’s grace, from which no man nor any peril could dissuade 
me. To that grace and goodness I refer myself, which, if it shall 
find I have not yet suffered enough, it may (if it please God) add 
more affliction to the remainder of a wretched life.” 

This “ Apology” was laid before James, but failed to convince 
the sovereign that his subject had not been guilty of gross miscon- 
duct in wrecking the settlement of St. Thomas. Raleigh conse- 
quently penned a supplement to his “ Apology,” and forwarded it to 
the King. He saw no reason, he re-asserted,' why Spain should 
condemn the course he had adopted. If it were lawful for Spaniards 
“to murder Englishmen, binding them back to back and then cut- 
ting their throats,” and yet it was not lawful for his own men to repel 
force by force, then all he could say was, “ Oh, miserable English !” 


1 State Papers, Domestic, Oct., 1618. 
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“If I spent my poor estate,” he continued, “lost my son, suffered 
by sickness and otherwise a world of miseries ; if I have resisted, 
with the manifest hazard of my life, the robberies and spoils which 
my company would have made ; if, when I was poor, I might have 
made myself rich ; if when I had gotten my liberty, which all men ard 
nature itself do so much prize, I voluntarily lost it ; if, when I wes 
sure of my life, I rendered it again ; if I might elsewhere have so!d 
my ship and goods and put five or six thousand pounds in my 
pocket, and yet have brought her into England; I beseech your 
Majesty to believe that all this I have done because it should not 
be said to your Majesty that your Majesty had given liberty and 
trust to a man whose end was but the recovery of his liberty, and 
who had betrayed your Majesty’s trust. My company told me that 
if I returned to England I should be undone; but I believed in 
your Majesty’s goodness more than in all their arguments. Sure I 
am that I am the first that, being free and able to enrich myself, 
have embraced poverty and peril ; and as sure I am that my example 
shall make me the last. But your Majesty’s wisdom and goodness I 
have made my judge; who have ever been and shall ever be your 
Majesty’s most humble vassal.” 

These appeals were, however, not listened to by James. 

After a confinement of some six weeks Raleigh was again brought 
out into the light to face the ordeal of a second trial. A victim was 
required to appease the anger of Spain for the destruction of St. 
Thomas, and Raleigh was to be offered up as the sacrifice. The 
sentence passed upon him at Winchester fifteen years ago was still 
entered in the judgment book ; it had been suspended, but it had 
never been cancelled. The Court now resolved to proceed against 
its prisoner upon his old condemnation. Raleigh, shaken with ague 
and bowed with sickness, was ordered to stand at the bar of the 
King’s Bench in Westminster Hall, and was asked by the Lord Chief 
Justice what reason he could adduce why the judgment passed upon 
him at Winchester should not now be executed? “ All I can say is 
this, my Lord,” answered Raleigh, “ that the judgment which I 
received to die so long since, I hope it cannot now be strained to 
take away my life; for that since it was His Majesty’s pleasure to 
grant me a commission to proceed in a voyage beyond the seas, 
wherein I had power as Marshal on the life and death of others, so, 
under favour, I presume I am discharged of that judgment.” 

“ Not so, Sir Walter Raleigh,” replied the Judge ; “ your com- 
mission does not in any way help you. By that you are not par- 
doned. In cases of treason, the law demands that you must be. 
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pardoned by words of a special nature and not implicitly. There 
was no word tending to pardon in all your commission.” 

“If your opinion be so, my Lord,” answered Raleigh, “ I am 
satisfied, and so put myself on the mercy of the King, who I know 
is gracious. And, under favour, I must say I hope he will be pleased 
to take commiseration upon me concerning that judgment, which is 
so long past and by which I had so hard measure.” 

The sentence delivered at Winchester, with the exception of 
certain barbarous details, which were rescinded, was then confirmed, 
and Raleigh was taken back to the Tower. The date of his execu- 
tion was fixed for Thursday, October 29, 1618. He was in feeble 
health, and suffered much, though he had nothing to complain of as 
to the conduct of those who kept watch over him. ‘“ An honest 
gentleman, Mr. Edward Wilson, is my keeper,” he writés to his wife,! 
“ and takes much pain with me. I am sick and weak; my swollen 
side keeps me in perpetual pain and unrest. God comfort us.” 
And Bessie, in lodgings hard by Tower Green, but not now per- 
mitted to see her husband, thus replies:? “I am sorry to hear, 
amongst many discomforts, that your health is so ill; ’tis merely 
[merely indeed !] sorrow and grief that with wind hath gathered in 
your side. I hope your health and comforts will mend, and mend 
us for God. I am glad to hear you have the company and comfort 
of so good a keeper. I was something dismayed at the first that you 
had no servant of your own left you, but I hear this knight’s servants 
[those of the Lieutenant of the Tower] are very necessary. God 
requite his courtesies, and God in mercy look on us.—Yours, 
E. RALEIGH.” 

Every effort was made by the friends of the prisoner to have the 
dread sentence exchanged for exile or imprisonment. The Queen, 
with whom Raleigh had always been a favourite, wrote to the 
favourite Villiers, her “ kind Dogge,” as she styled him, to use his 
influence with the King so that “the life of Walter Raleigh may not 
be called in question.” Lady Raleigh was incessant in her piteous 
entreaties to King and Council to have her husband spared from a 
shameful and sudden death. Several of the gentlemen who had 
accompanied the ill-fated adventurer in his various expeditions peti- 
tioned the Crown on this occasion to exercise its prerogative of mercy. 
Certain Spanish priests, then on a religious visit to England, urged 
the same course, from fear that the death of Raleigh would have a 
bad influence upon the English people, and tend all the more to 
increase the hate which then existed in this country against Spain. 


1 State Papers, Domestic, Oct. 18, 1618. 2 Ibid. 
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These appeals the prisoner himself warmly supported by frequent 
invocations of the Royalclemency. Something of a versifier, Raleigh, 
in the hour of his adversity, composed the following effusion, which 
he sent to his good friend Queen Ann of Denmark : ! 


** Oh had Truth power, the guiltless could not fall, 
Malice win glory, or revenge triumph. 
But truth alone cannot encounter all. 


‘* Mercy is fled to God which mercy made ; 
Compassion dead ; faith turned to policy. 
Friends know not those who sit in sorrow’s shade. 


‘* For what we sometimes were, we are no more ; 
Fortune hath changed our shape and destiny, 
Defaced the very form we had before. 


** All love and all desert of former times, 
Malice hath cover’d from my Sovereign’s eyes, 
And largely laid abroad suppesed crimes. 


** But kings call not to mind what vassals were ; 
But know them now as envy hath described them. 
So can I look on no side from despair. 


** Cold walls, to you I speak ; but you are senseless. 
Celestial powers you hear but have determined, 
And shall determine to my greatest happiness. 


‘* Then unto whom shall I unfold my wrongs, 
Cast down my tears, or hold up folded hands? 
To Her to whom remorse doth most belong ; 


** To Her who is the first, and may alone 
Be justly call’d the Empress of the Britons. 
Who should have mercy if a Queen have none? 


** Save those that would have died for your defence. 
Save him whose thoughts no reason ever tainted. 
For lo! destruction is not recompense. 


**If I have sold my duty, sold my faith, 
To strangers—which was only due to one ; 
Nothing I should esteem so dear as death. 

‘* But if both God and time shall make you know 


That I, your humblest vassal, am opprest, 
Then cast your eyes on undeserved woe, 


‘*That I and mine may never mourn the miss 
Of Her we had, but praise our living Queen, 
Who brings us equal if not greater bliss.” 


But all these appeals to the Crown were in vain. James 
curtly replied that the prisoner deserved his sentence, and the 


* These lines are among the Harleian MS. I have, however, copied them 
from the careful and accurate biography of Raleigh by Mr. Edward Edwards, 
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law must be fulfilled. The night before the execution, Raleigh was 
removed from the Tower to the Gate House of Westminster Hall, 
which had long been employed as the prison of the Liberty of 
Westminster, so as to be near the scaffold which had been erected 
in Old Palace Yard. Here he wrote his last letter to the King—a 
letter which James called “a roaring, tedious letter.” ‘The life 
which I had, most mighty Prince,” penned the condemned man,' 
“‘the law hath taken from me, and I am now but the same earth and 
dust out of which I was made. If my offence had any proportion 
with your Majesty’s mercy, I might despair, or if my deserving had 
any quantity with your Majesty’s unmeasurable goodness, I might 
have hope ; but it is you that must judge, andnot I. Home, blood, 
gentility, or estate, I have none ; no, not so much as a being ; no, 
not so much asa zitam plante. I have only a penitent soul in a 
body of iron which moveth towards the loadstone of death, and 
cannot be withheld from touching it except your Majesty’s mercy 
turn the point towards me that expelleth. . . . If now I write what 
seems not well favoured, most merciful prince, vouchsafe to ascribe 
it to the counsel of a dead heart and to a mind that sorrow hath 
confounded. But the more my misery is, the more is your Majesty’s 
mercy, if you please to behold it; and the less I can deserve, the 
more liberal your Majesty’s gift shall be; herein you shall only 
imitate God by giving free life ; and by giving it to such a one from 
whom there can be no retribution, but only a desire to pay a lent 
life with the same great love which the same great goodness shall 
bestow on it. This being the first letter that ever your Majesty 
received from a dead man, I humbly submit myself to the will of 
God, my supreme Lord, and shall willingly and patiently suffer what- 
soever it shall please your Majesty to inflict me withal.” 

This letter fared no better than its predecessors, and the end was 
now at hand. 

Early in the morning of that terrible Thursday the condemned 
man was awoke out of a refreshing slumber, and bade dress himself 
and prepare for the worst. He received the communion from the 
hands of Dr. Tounson, the Dean of Westminster, who had of late 
had much religious conversation with him, and spent the hours 
between five and eight o’clock in fervent prayer. 

He then handed to his spiritual adviser the following lines he 
had composed ? :— 

' State Papers, Domestic, Oct., 1618. 

? State Papers, Domestic, Oct. 29, 1618. ‘*Made by Sir Walter Raleigh the 
me before his death and delivered to the Dean of Westminster a little before 

1S end, 
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‘* Even such is Time which takes in trust 
Our youth, our hopes, and all we have, 
And pays-us both with age and dust ; 
Who in the dark and silent grave, 
When we have wandered all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days ; 
And from which earth, and grave, and dust, 
The Lord shall raise me up, I trust.” 

The eve of the day fixed for his execution Raleigh had taken a 
final farewell of his wife, and the interview between the two had 
lasted until the abbey had tolled the hour of twelve. All business 
matters had been settled, and there was therefore nothing on the 
mind of the condemned man to interfere with his hopes and thoughts 
as to the unseen world into which he was about to enter. The 
King as a last favour had granted the wife, speedily to be made a 
widow, permission to bury the body of her husband after the heads- 
man had done his fell work. ‘“ It is well, dear Bessie,” said Raleigh, 
pressing her in the agony of a last embrace, “ that thou may’st dispose 
of that dead which thou had’st not always the disposing of when 
alive.” So those two parted, never more to meet on this side the 
“ Eternal Silence.” “God hold me in my wits!” sighed the poor 
dame as she entered her coach, stationed under the very shadow 
of the scaffold, upon which in a few brief hours the blood of her 
husband was to be shed. 

As eight o’clock struck, Raleigh held himself in readiness to quit 
the Gate House. A cup of excellent sack was now brought him, 
which hg drank at a quaff. He was asked how he liked it. “As 
the fellow,” he replied, “‘ who, drinking of St. Giles’ bowl on his way 
to Tyburn, said it was good drink if a man might tarry by it.” After 
this refreshment, a procession was made to the scaffold, at the head 
of which walked the Dean of Westminster. On the way to the Old 
Palace Yard, Raleigh met Sir Hugh Brereton, an old friend, whom 
he had especially requested to be present at the execution. “Sir 
Hugh, to make sure work, got a letter from Secretary Lake to the 
sheriff to see him placed conveniently, and meeting them [the pro- 
cession] as they came near to the scaffold, delivered his letter. But 
the sheriff by mishap had left his spectacles at home, and put the 
letter in his pocket ; in the mean time, Sir Hugh being thrust aside 
by the crowd, Sir Walter bade him farewell, saying, ‘I know not what 
shift you will make, but I am sure to have a place.’” 

It was a bitterly cold October morning, rendered all the more 
sharp by a cutting east wind, and as Raleigh ascended the scaffold 
and prepared to address the vast mob that thronged the Palace Yard, 
his limbs, enfeebled by confinement and ill-health, trembled so visibly 
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that he could scarcely support himself. The sheriff, observing this 
debility, offered to help his ill-fated charge down from the scaffold 
and take him to a fire, so that being warmed he might be the better 
able to deliver his dying speech. “No, good Mr. Sheriff,” said 
Raleigh, “let us despatch, for within this quarter of an hour mine 
ague will come upon me, and if I be not dead before then mine 
enemies will say that I quake for fear.” Then, holding on by the 
rail of the scaffold, he faced the crowd and thus began: “I thank 
God heartily that He hath brought me into the light to die, and that 
He hath not suffered me to die in the dark prison of the Tower, 
where I have suffered a great deal of misery and cruel sickness; and 
I thank God that my fever hath not taken me at the time, as I prayed 
to God it might not.” After this preface, he proceeded to deal with 
the charges brought against him. He denied that he ever entered 
into any plot with France, though he admitted, to save his life, he 
had attempted to escape into France. He denied that he had ever 
been counselled by Lord Carew and other lords to fly the country, 
or that he had ever offered Sir Lewis Stukeley money to assist him 
in escaping. “ But indeed,” he acknowledged, “I showed him a 
letter that if he would go with me there should be order taken for 
his debts when he was gone ; neither had I £ 10,000 to give him, 
for if I had had so much, I could have made my peace better with 
it other ways than in giving it to Stukeley.” He declared that his 
only object in starting for Guiana was to discover the mine which 
really existed there. He denied that he ever intended to desert 
his men when at Trinidad, as had been alleged, or that he had 
been forced to return home by his men against his will. Nor was 
it true that he had carried with him to sea numerous pieces, and 
that the only object of his voyage was to get money into his hands ; 
he had taken out but little money, and such as he had taken out he 
had brought back. ‘These be the material points,” he concluded, 
“T thought good to speak of, and I am now at this instant to 
render up an account to God ; and I protest, as I shall appear 
before Him, this that I have spoken is true, and I hope I shall be 
believed.” ! 


’ Among the State Papers, Domestic, October 19, 1618, is the following paper, 
written in Raleigh’s hand and signed by him, referring to these charges which 
he denied upon the scaffold :— 

** Accusations against Sir Walter Raleigh cleared by him at his death.” 

‘* I did never receive advice from my Lord Carew to make my escape, neither 
did I ever tell it (to) Stukley. 

**I did never name my Lord Hay and my Lord Carew to Stukley in other 
words or sense than as my honourable friends among other lords my honourable 
friends, 
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Having ended his speech, Raleigh turned towards the headsman 
and asked to see the axe. He took it up, passed his hand along 
the edge, and then laid it down with the remark that it was a fair 
sharp medicine to cure him of all his diseases. After having 
removed his cloak and doublet, he knelt down and placed his head 
upon the block. It was now objected to by some that the face of 
the condemned man was turned to the west instead of to the east. 
“ Does it matter,” said Raleigh, raising his head from its terrible 
pillow, “what way a man’s head stands so long as his heart lies 
right?” Then he replaced his neck on the hollow of the block. 
“He had given order to the executioner that after some short 
meditation, upon stretching out his hands he was to be despatched. 
After once or twice putting forth his hands, the fellow out of 
timorousness (or what other cause) forbearing, he was fain to bid him 
strike ; and so at two blows he took off his head, though he stirred 
not a whit after the first. The people.were much affected at the 
sight, insomuch that one was heard say that we had not such another 
head to cut off... He died very religiously and every way like 
a Christian, insomuch that the Dean of Westminster (they say) 
commends him exceedingly and says he was as ready and as able 
to give as to take instruction.” 

**I did never show unto Stukley any letter wherein there was named 10,000 
pounds, nor any one pound, only I told him that I hoped to procure the payment 
of his debts in his absence. 

**I never had commission from the French King. I never saw the French 
King’s hand and seal in my life. I never had any plot or practice with the French 
directly or indirectly ; nor with any other king, prince, or estate unknown to 
the King. 

‘* My true intent was to go to a mine of gold in Guiana; it was not feigned, but 
it is true that such a mine there is within three miles of St. Thomas. 

‘+I never had it in my thought to go from Trinidad and leave my company to 
come after to the savage island, as hath by Fearne [Sir John Fearne, who had 
been engaged with certain French merchants in trade to the Indies] been falsely 
reported. 

**T did not carry with me 200 pieces, as I remember I had with me 60 pieces. 
I brought back nearly the same sum. 

**I never spaketo the French Manwaering [an agent of France] any disloyal 
words or dishonourable words of the King; nor if I had not loved and honoured the 
King truly and trusted in his goodness somewhat too much, I had not suffered 
death. 

“* These things are true as there is a God ; and as I am now to appear before His 
tribunal seat where I renounce all mercies and salvation if this be not the truth. 

** At my death, 
‘*W, RALEIGH.” 

1 For the account of the execution of Sir Walter Raleigh see State Papers, 
Domestic, Oct. 31, 1618, John Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carleton ; also John 
Pory to Carleton. Same date. 
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Shortly before his execution Raleigh drew up two epigrams, 
which are to be found among the national archives, and which, like 
other matters contained in this article, have never before reached the 
light of print.'! This is the first :— 

** Who best did calculate the life of man 
Found three score and ten years made up his span. 


If more then to survive, be, to be dead, 
Life lost not Raweley when he lost his head.” 


The second is as follows :— 


** Hope flattered thee though laws did life convince 
Yet thou might'st die in favour of thy Prince. 
His mercy and thy liberty at last 
Did seal belief and make opinion fast ; 
In truth when Time had pulled thee out of gaol, 
And new hopes had set again new sail, 
As many of this world as held free will 
Thought thou wer’t safe and had’st escaped thy ill ; 
But now we see that thou wer’t bailed by fate 
To live or die, as thou could’st serve our state, 
And then wer’t lost, when it was understood 
Thou might’st do harm, but could’st not do more good.” 


So passed to his rest one whose exact position in historical bio- 
graphy it is somewhat difficult to determine. Sir Walter Raleigh was 
a man so bitterly detested by his enemies, and whose memory was 
cherished with such bitter animosity for some five decades after his 
head had fallen on the scaffold in Old Palace Yard, that it is not easy 
to thresh out the truth from the chaff of hate and prejudice under 
which his name and actions lie buried. That he was proud, passionate, 
and domineering we have evidence enough to conclude. What he 
attempted he was keenly in earnest to achieve, nor was he over- 
scrupulous in the means he employed to gain his ends. Ambition 
and avarice were, it was alleged, the dominant factors in his character. 
When in chasing Spanish galleons, or fitting out expeditions for 
the purposes of exploration across the Atlantic, or when taking his 
seat at the Council-table, or bearing up his ship to close with the 
foe, he was sullen under control, impatient of contradiction and ever 
scheming to take the lead. Let him command and all obey, then 
such power suited and pleased him; under other conditions it was 
hard to act in harmony with him. His was essentially an acrid and 
despotic nature. Among the eminent men of his day he scarcely 
had a true friend, and it is painful to read in the letters of his con- 


1 State Papers, Domestic, Oct. 31, 1618. ‘* Anepigram of Sir Walter Rawely, 
beheaded at 74 years of his age.” 
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temporaries how frequent were the disparaging remarks his petulant 
and grasping disposition called forth. Yet, in spite of the faults and 
vices of his character, the name of Raleigh is one which the history 
of this island will never atiempt to erase from its list of celebrities. 
The man was, in every sense of the word, a true patriot ; confident 
in the prowess of his country, and keenly sensitive as to her honour. 
It was the staunchness of his English instincts that made him wax so 
wroth when he saw a miserable creature, like our first James, truckle 
to foreign Powers and drag the flag of England through the mire of 
base servility. He held that his country was second to none ; that 
by her own strength and fertility of resource she could meet unaided 
any foe that crossed her path ; and he scorned with all the fire of 
his temper the pusillanimity inspired by the Court which made Eng- 
land tremble at the frown of Spain, and fear where France and 
Holland never feared. Had his wish been fulfilled he would have 
explored wherever colonisation had held out’hopes of prosperous 
settlement ; he would have declined to admit claims based on no 
solid pretensions ; and he would have given full rein to his spirit of 
adventure and have made the England of James as enterprising, 
and as unfettered from foreign control, as had been the England 
of his great mistress, brave and imperious Queen Bess. 
ALEX. CHARLES "EWALD. 





MY MUSICAL LIFE. 
II. 


S my ideas group themselves most naturally about my favourite 
instrument—the violin—I may as well resume the thread of 
my narrative in connection with my earliest violin recollections. 

I became possessed, at the age of six years, of a small red 
eighteenpenny fiddle and stick, with that flimsy bow and those 
thready strings, which are made apparently only to snap, even as the 
fiddle is made only to smash. I thus early became familiar with 
the idol of my youth, But familiarity did not breed contempt. 
I proceeded to elicit from the red eighteenpenny all it had to give ; 
and when I had done with it, my nurse removed the belly, and 
found it made an admirable dust-pan or wooden shovel for cinders, 
and, finally, excellent firewood. Many went that way, without my 
passion for toy fiddles suffering the least decline ; nay, it rather grew 
by that it (and the fire) fed on. It may not be superfluous to add 
that I had by this time found means to make the flimsiest strings 
yield up sounds which I need not here characterise, and to such 
purpose that it became a question of some interest how long 
such sounds could be endured by the human ear. I do not mean 
my own. All violinists, including infants on eighteenpennies, or 
combs, admit that to their own ear the sounds produced are nothing 
but delightful ; it is only those who do not make them who com- 
plain. As it seemed unlikely that my studies on the violin would 
stop, it became expedient that they should be directed. A full-sized 
violin was procured me. I have every reason to believe it was one 
of the worst fiddles I ever saw. 

I had played many times with much applause, holding a full- 
sized violin between my knees. I was about eight years old when 
the services of the local organist—a Mr. Ingram, of Norwood—were 
called in. His skill on the violin was not great, but it was enough 
for me ; too much, in fact, for he insisted on my holding the violin 
up to my chin. The fact is, he could not play it in any other 
position himself, so how could he teach me? Of course the instru- 
ment was a great deal too large ; but I strained and _ stretched until 
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I got it up, for as it would not grow down to me, I had to grow up 
to it. And here I glance at the crucial question, Ought young 
children to begin upon small-sized violins? All makers say “ Yes ;” 
naturally, for they supply the new violins of all sizes. But I empha- 
tically say “No.” The sooner the child gets accustomed to the 
right violin intervals the better ; the small violins merely present 
him with a series of wrong distances, which he has successively to 
unlearn. It is bad enough if in after years he learns the violoncello 
or tenor. Few violinists survive that ordeal, and most people who 
take to the tenor or ’cello after playing the violin keep to it. Either 
they have not been successful on the violin, or they hope to become 
so on its larger though less brilliant relation ; but they have a per- 
fectly true instinct that it is difficult to excel on both, because of the 
intervals. Yet, in the face of this, you put a series of violins of 
different sizes into the pupil’s hand, on the ground that, as his hand 
enlarges with years, the enlarged key-board will suit his fingers better ; 
but that is not the way the brain works—¢he brain learns intervals. 
It does not bother itself about the size of the fingers that have got to 
stretch them. A child of even seven or eight can stretch all the 
ordinary intervals on a full-sized violin finger-board. He may not 
be able to hold the violin to his chin ; but he can learn his scales 
and pick out tunes, sitting on a stool and holding his instrument like 
a violoncello. Before the age of eight I found no difficulty in doing 
this. But the greater the difficulty the better the practice. The 
tendons cannot be too much stretched short of spraining and 
breaking. Mere aching is to be made no account of ; the muscles 
can hardly be too much worked. A child will soon gain surprising 
agility, even on a large finger-board. 

Avoid the hateful figured slip of paper that used to be pasted on 
violin finger-boards in my youth, with round dots for the fingers. I 
remember tearing mine off in a fit of uncontrollable irritation. I 
found it very difficult, with the use of my eyes, to put my fingers on 
the dots, and even then the note was not always in tune, for of course 
the dot might be covered in a dozen ways by the finger tips, and a 
hair’s breadth one way or the other would vary the note. But the 
principle is vicious. A violin player’s eyes have no more business 
with his fingers than a billiard player’s eyes have with his cue. He 
looks at the ball, and the musician, if he looks at anything, should 
look at the notes, or at his audience, or he can shut his eyes if he 
likes. It is his ears, not his eyes, have to do with his fingers. 

I was about eight years old. My musical studies were systematic, 
if not well directed. Every morning for two hours I practised scales 
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and various tunes at a double desk, my father on one side and I on 
the other. We played the most deplorable arrangements, and we 
made the most detestable noise. We played Beethoven’s overture to 
“ Prometheus,” arranged for two fiddles, Callcott’s German melodies 
with pianoforte accompaniment, and without the violoncello part, and 
Corelli’s trios—also without the third instrument. I had somehow 
ceased to take lessons now. My father’s knowledge of violin playing 
was exactly on a level with my own ; his skill, he modestly owned, 
was even less, but had it not been for him I never should have 
played at all. Our method was simple. We sat for two hours after 
breakfast and scraped. In the evening, with the addition of the 
piano, we scraped again—anything we could get hold of—and we 
did get hold of odd things: Locke’s music to “Macbeth,” old 
quadrilles, the “ Battle of Prague,” “ God save the Emperor,” and 
the “ Huntsman’s Chorus.” I confess I hated the practising, it was 
simple drudgery—and put it in what way you will, the early stage of 
violin playing is drudgery—but it must be gone through with. And 
then I had my hours of relaxation. I used to walk up and down 
the lawn in our garden playing tunes in my own fashion. I got very 
much at home on the key-board, and that is the grand thing after all. 
No one ever gets at home there who has not begun young—not so 
young as I began, but at least under the age of twelve. I was soon 
considered an infant phenomenon on the violin, and trotted out at 
parties, and I thus early got over all shyness at playing in public. 
About this time I received a decided impulse from hearing a 
little girl, aged six, play on the violin exquisitely, and, as it seemed 
to me, prodigiously. There were three sisters, named Turner ; the 
eldest was only fifteen : two played the harp, and the youngest, a 
pretty child of six, played the violin. She had one of those miniature 
instruments—I believe a real Cremona—which can still be picked 
up at old violin shops. I remember the enthusiasm she created in some 
variations on airs from “ Sonnambula,” an opera in which Jenny Lind 
was making furor at the time in London. The poor little violinist 
was recalled again and again. It was past eleven, and as she came 
on in her little pink dress just down to her knees—-holding her tiny 
fiddle—I recollect her raising it to her chin to begin again, but her 
little head lay so wearily on one side, and she looked so tired, that 
her acute father came forward, perceiving that the child was quite 
worn out, drew her away, and in a few words asked the people to let 
her off, adding that she ought to have been in bed an hour ago. I 
went home and tried those variations. I could not play them, but her 
playing of them gave me a new start. The finest lesson a young 
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player can have is to hear good playing. Somy father thought. We 
had both come to a kind of standstill in our music. We seemed, as 
he expressed it, to have stuck. 

It now happily occurred to him to subscribe to certain quartet 
concerts then announced to take place at Willis’s Rooms. In those 
days such things were novelties. With the exception of Ella’s 
Musical Union, then in its early days, I believe no public quartets 
had been given in London, except perhaps as a rare feature in some 
chamber concert. 

Sainton and Piatti were then in their prime. I remember them 
as young men with their hair jet-black. My father wrote to M. 
Sainton and asked whether he could admit me as a child half-price ? 
M. Sainton wrote back with the utmost politeness to say that to 
make such a reduction was not in accordance with their rule, but that 
under the circumstances he should be glad to conform. to my father’s 
wishes, especially as my father’s sacred office—that of a clergyman— 
always inspired him with the greatest respect. Accordingly I went. 
These were amongst the choicest performances I heard in my boy- 
hood. Nor, in some respects, have they ever been excelled in 
London since. 

What a quartet caste that was! Sainton, Hill, Piatti, and 
Cowper. Sainton full of fire, brilliancy, and delicacy. Cowper 
with more tone, and a depth and passion which sometimes gave him 
the advantage over his brilliant French rival ; but at the end of each 
concert we were always left balancing the merits of the two violinists, 
I inclining at times to the Englishman’s fervour and abandon, but 
won back by the Frenchman’s finish and execution. In Spohr’s 
violin duets each had an opportunity for the display of his peculiar 
gift. Each was on his mettle ; each gave his own reading to the 
same phrases in turn, and this friendly artistic rivalry was to me 
intensely exciting. 

Hill was a splendid tenor, full, round, and smooth in tone ; and 
of Piatti, prince of violoncellists, it is needless here to speak. 

Willis’s Rooms were never full on these occasions ; the “ Monday 
Populars” had not yet cultivated the public taste up to chamber 
music of the classical sort. In that field Professor Ella, with his 
Musical Union, had hitherto laboured alone. But every one at 
Willis’s Rooms was appreciative. The players all seemed to feel the 
atmosphere sympathetic and genial. Every one played heartily, and 
the artists were the very best that could be got. 

At each concert some bright particular star appeared as a soloist. 
I remember a fair-haired girl—fragile and apparently with no physique 
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to command attention on a grand pianoforte in a large room. She 
came ina light blue muslin dress ; sat down hurriedly, and tossed her 
curls back, looking straight up at the ceiling, whilst her fingers ran 
quickly in a slight prelude over the keys; then she plunged into a 
polonaise—or something of the kind ; it might have been one of 
poor Chopin’s ; it probably was, for he was about that time the rage, 
and quite in the last stage, dying of consumption in London and 
Scotch drawing-rooms, catching fresh colds every night, faultlessly 
attired in the miserable dress clothes and exposed shirt-front of the 
period. Attention had not then been called to his music, but about 
that time it was beginning to be very fashionable inLo ndon, which 
in such matters tardily followed Paris, where Chopin had long 
been adored : now it is London that leads the musical taste—after 
Germany. I have since been told that Mdlle. Clauss—afterwards 
Szavardy Clauss—was cold and mechanical. I only heard her that 
once, and that was at Willis’s Rooms in, I believe, 1849. We did not 
think her cold then. From the moment she sat down until she 
sprang up with that same little flustered, uneasy manner which I 
noticed on her entrance, our eyes were riveted upon her, and we 
followed every bar and inflexion of the rapid execution. She seemed 
to play her piece through—as I have sometimes heard Rubinstein— 
without taking breath, and we were forced to hold ours: as the 
artists sometimes say of a picture, “ It is painted with one brush,” so 
Mdlle. Clauss never relaxed her mood or her grip ; she held her 
composer and her audience absolutely fast until she had done with 
both; then she seemed to push both away like one eager to 
escape. 

On a certain afternoon there was neither solo pianist nor violinist 
down on the programme, but a player on the contre-basso was to occupy 
the vacant place. I remember my disappointment. Who is that 
tall, sallow-looking creature, with black moustache and straight hair, 
with long bony fingers, yet withal a comely hand, who comes lugging a 
great double-bass with him? Some one might have lifted it up for 
him ; but no, he carries it himself and hoists it lovingly on to the plat- 
form. He seems familiar with its ways, and will allow no one to help 
him. Why, there are Sainton, Hill, Piatti, and Cowper, all coming on 
without their fiddles. They seem vastly interested in this ungainly 
couple—the man and the big bass. He has no music. People 
behind me are standing up to get a better sight of him, although he is 
tall enough in all conscience. I had better stand up too ; they are 
standing up in front of me, I shall see nothing !—so I stood ona 
chair, The first curiosity over, we all sat down, and expecting 
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little but a series of grunts, were astonished at the outset at the 
ethereal notes lightly touched on the three thick strings, harmonics of 
course, just for tuning. But all seemed exquisitely in tune with the 
piano. 
This man was Bottesini, then the latest novelty. How he 
bewildered us by playing all sorts of melodies in flute-like harmonics, 
as though he had‘a hundred nightingales caged in his double-bass ! 
Where he got his harmonic sequences from ; how he hit the exact 
place with his long, sensitive, ivory-looking fingers ; how he swarmed 
up and down the key-board, holding it round the neck at times with 
the grip of a giant, then, after eliciting a grumble of musical 
thunder, darting up to the top and down again, with an expression 
on his face that never seemed to alter, and his face always calmly 
and rather grimly surveying the audience ; how his bow moved with 
the rapidity of lightning, and his fingers seemed, like Miss Kilman- 
segg’s leg, to be a judicious compound of clockwork and steam : all 
this, and more, is now a matter of musical history, but it was new then. 
I heard him play the “Carnival de Venice.” I have heard him 
play it and some three or four other solos since at intervals of years. 
His stock seemed to me limited ; but when you can make your 
fortune with half a dozen, or even a couple of solos, why play more? 
Then Bottesini was fond of conducting and of composing: He got 
a good appointment in Egypt, and I suppose got tired of going 
around playing the same solos. I never wearied of his consummate 
grace and finish, his fatal precision, his heavenly tone, his fine taste. 
One sometimes yearned for a touch of human imperfection, but he 
was like a dead shot: he never missed what he aimed at, and he 
never aimed at less than perfection. 

Another afternoon there came on a boy with a shock head of 
light hair, who was received with a storm of applause. He was 
about sixteen, and held a violin. His name was Joachim. He laid 
his head upon his Cremona, lifted his bow arm, and plunged into such 
a marvellous performance of Bach’s Chaconne as was certainly never 
before heard in London. The boy seemed to fall into a dream in 
listening to his own complicated mechanism. He shook out the 
notes with the utmost ease and fluency. It all seemed no trouble to 
him, and left him quite free to contemplate the masterpiece which 
he was busy in interpreting. Mendelssohn, after hearing him play 
the same masterpiece on one occasion, caught him in his arms and 
embraced him before the audience. 

I heard few concerts, and those usually of a poor sort, but I was 
ravenous for music, and each performance made an indelible im- 
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pression upon my mind. I remember the very rooms—the “ Horns” at 
Kennington, the dining-room at the Beulah Spa, Upper Norwood, 
a schoolroom at Brixton, our own schoolroom at Lower Norwood— 
where Mr. Hullah—looking (in 1846) very much as he does now 
(1883)—used occasionally to appear to superintend the classes on his 
then novel system. He usually, however, sent Mr. May, a very nice- 
looking young man, whom I have since met in London, and who is 
now “the same age as other people.” 

We used to trudge, my father, my sister, and self, through the 
snow to these classes. It was not an unmixed delight, like so many 
other things in this world that are so good for us. 

I wore socks and shoes, and my legs were bare to my knees. I 
invariably forgot my gloves, and my hands and legs were always blue 
with cold. 

Mr. Hullah himself was looked up to with a certain awe. He 
was a very great and celebrated man, but his affability in speaking to 
my father was surprising. I can remember his genial, kindly face ; 
and his manner with children was quite gentle and friendly, con- 
sidering who he was. But withal he was very business-like and 
systematic—.and no nonsense. 

About this time I heard Miss Dolby, then in her prime. How 
she did sing “ Bonny Dundee,” accompanying herself! What a 
voice! what a donhomie! Always the true artist, the estimable 
woman, the earnest worker. She had deserved her popularity, and 
retained her hold over the public longer than most singers. For 
how many years was she without a rival in oratorio! It would not be 
right to say that she “created” “ O rest in the Lord,” but it is true 
to say that for years the song was identified with her rendering of it, 
and that no subsequent singer has forsaken that rendering with any 
success. Some have over-hurried it, and some have over-declaimed 
it. I have heard it actually preached at the people—an inexpressibly 
offensive method; but Miss Dolby hit the happy mean, with the 
truest perception of the right functions of oratorio art. She seemed 
personally filled with finely chastened but deep emotion, and she 
gave herself up to the expression of it im the presence of others, but 
not at them. She knew she was being overheard, and she expected 
sympathy ; but_she was not engaged in a propaganda, and did not 
aim at forcing conviction. 

When Miss Dolby married M. Sainton, the world of art rejoiced 
over the union of two persons who had already passed a considerable 
portion of their busy lives in the service of the English people, and 
with that simple-minded devotion to the highest interests of the 
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musical art which has done so much to raise the social status of 
musicians and ennoble the cause of music in England. 

About this time I heard Jullien’s band at the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens. ‘The siege of Gibraltar was going on at night, with explo- 
sions and fireworks of inconceivable splendour ; the great cardboard 
ships looked quite real to me—they were blown to pieces every 
evening—and the fort, with the sentinels pacing up and down on the 
ramparts, as large as life. The band played in a covered alcove not 
far from the water’s brink. The effect on a summer's evening was 
delightful. Jullien’s enormous white waistcoat and heavy gilt chair 
made a good centre. I can see his large, puffy, pale face and black 
moustache now, as he lolled back exhausted in his gorgeous fauteuil ; 
then sprang up, full of fire, patted the solo cornet on the shoulder 
with “ Pratiquer!” I happened to overhear him. “ Pratiquer, il 
faut toujours pratiquer.” Bottesini also played there in the still 
summer evenings, with magical effect, accompanied by Jullien’s band. 
Days and nights of my childhood, what music ! what fireworks ! 

At this time Jenny Lind and Ernst were both in London, and Liszt 
I believe passed through like a meteor. I never heard any of them 
in their prime, though I did hear Madame Lind-Goldschmidt sing the 
“Ravens” at a concert years afterwards, and it was my privilege to 
hear Ernst before he had lost his cunning, nor shall I ever hear 
his like again. He played once at Her Majesty’s Opera House, when 
the whole assembly seemed to dream through a performance of the 
“ Hungarian Airs.” The lightest whisper of the violin controlled the 
house ; the magician hardly stirred his wand at times, and no one 
could tell from the sound when he passed from the wf to the down 
bow in those long cantabile notes which had such power to 
entrance me. 

I heard him later at Brighton. He played out of tune, and I 
was told that he was so shaken in nerve, that playing a Beethoven 
quartet in private, and coming to a passage of the first violin of no 
great difficulty, which I have often scrambled through with impunity, 
the great master laid down his fiddle and declared himself unequal 
to the effort. 

Great, deep-souled, weird magician of the Cremona! I can see 
thy pale, gaunt face even now! those dark, haggard-looking eyes, 
with the strange veiled fires, semi-mesmeric, the wasted hands, so 
expressive and sensitive, the thin, lank hair and emaciated form, yet 
withal nothing demoniac about thee like Paganini, from whom thou 
wast absolutely distinct. No copy thou, thyself all thyself—tender, 
sympathetic, gentle as a child, suffering, always suffering ; full of an 
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excessive sensibility ; full of charm ; irresistible and fascinating beyond 
words ! Thy Cremona should have been buried with thee. It has fallen 
into other hands. I see it every season in the concert-room : Madame 
Norman-Néruda plays it. I know she is an admirable artist. I do 
not hear thy Cremona ; its voice has gone out with thee, its soul has 
passed with thine. 

In the night I hear it under the stars, when the moon is low, and 
I see the dark ridges of the clover hills, and rabbits and hares, black 
against the paler sky, pausing to feed or crouching to listen to the 
voices of the night. 

Alone in the autumn woods, when through the shivering trees I 
see the angry yellow streaks of the sunset, and the dead leaves fall 
across a sky that threatens storm. 

By the sea, when the cold mists rise, and hollow murmurs, like 
the low wail of lost spirits, rush along the beach. 

In some still valley in the South, in midsummer, the slate-coloured 
moth on the rock flashes suddenly into crimson and takes wing ; the 
bright-eyed lizard darts timorously, and the singing of the grasshopper 
never ceases in the long grass; the air is heavy and slumberous with 
insect life and the breath of flowers. I can see the blue sky—intense 
blue, mirrored in the lake—and a bird floats mirrored in the blue, and 
over the shining water comes the sound, breaking the singing silences 
of nature: such things are in our dreams ! 

It is thus only I can hear again the spirit voice of thy Cremona, 
dead master, but not at St. James’s Hall ; no longer in the crowded 
haunts of men as once, its body only is there: its soul was the very 
soul of the master who has passed to where the chiming is “after the 
chiming of the eternal spheres.” 

I heard other great players : Sivori, delicate, refined, with a 
perfect command of his instrument—a pupil of Paganini’s, playing all 
Paganini’s pieces, and probably no more like Paganini than a Roman 
candle is like a meteor; Chatterton on the harp, a thankless instru- 
ment, without variety and never in tune, whose depths are quickly 
sounded—an arpeggio, a few harmonics, a few full glorious chords, an 
ethereal whispering, and da cago! Piatti on the violoncello—a 
truly,disembodied violoncello—so pure and free from catgut and 
rosin came the sound ; and pianists innumerable in later days. But 
if, looking back and up to the present hour, I am asked to name 
off-hand the greatest players—the very greatest I have heard— 
I say“at once Ernst, Liszt, Rubinstein. 

H, R. HAWEIS. 
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NOTES OF TWO WINTRY CRUISES 
IN THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. 


I, 


HE fact that a large mail steamer should, on the morning of 
March 13, 1880, have been wrecked in a dead calm and 
dense mist on the rocky coast of Anglesea, within five miles of 
Holyhead, and that her signals of distress should have been distinctly 
heard in that port, without producing other result than a discussion 
between the Coastguard and the Harbour-master as to whether 
assistance should be sent, resulting in a determination to do nothing, 
because “they were not sure whence the sound came, and it might 
have been some one firing guns on the mountain to warn vessels from 
approaching the land”—such a fact, I say, is an episode in the 
shipping annals of a.pD. 1880 which surely is worthy of record. 

Yet, as on this occasion no lives were lost in consequence, it 
was allowed to pass unnoticed, and nothing more will be heard on 
the subject till the next vessel goes down with all hands in sight of 
port, as we might very well have done had we been left solely to the 
mercy of the proper authorities. No thanks to them that we all 
reached the land in safety. 

The steamship Montana, of the Guion Line (gross tonnage, 4,320), 
left New York for Liverpool on March 2, with a moderate number 
of passengers, chiefly Americans, and a cargo consisting principally 
of fresh meat and oysters. The furious gales of the previous fortnight 
were followed by comparative calm, which lasted till the 9th, when 
foul weather set in, and we had a very dirty night. One big sea 
stove in two of our boats, but happily did no further damage, and 
the vessel rode splendidly, with amazingly little motion, considering 
what an angry tempest was raging. The storm suddenly abated, and 
| was followed by days so balmy and a sea so glassy in its calm, that 
: the March lion seemed to have indeed given place to the March 
' 





lamb. 
Thus pleasantly sped our Jast days, in enjoyment of clear sun- 
shine, and on the evening cf the 12th we separated for the night 
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without a misgiving, other than that latent obedience to the proverbs 
* Roose (#.¢. Praise) a fair day at evening,” and “ Never halloo till 
you are out of the wood,” which to an old traveller becomes second 
nature. But the newer hands were mapping out their hours and 
deciding by what trains to travel, as surely as though we were already 
in Liverpool. 

Towards midnight a dense mist came on, and though the captain, 
first and third officers, and quarter-master were all on the bridge 
keeping watch, they could not see half the length of the ship. 
Through the dense fog came a faint unsteady halo, suggestive of a 
light, sometimes just visible, then vanishing as the mist drifted past 
in denser volume. Unfortunately they concluded it must be the 
lighthouse on the Stacks, and steered accordingly. Alas! it was the 
Skerries, which we should have passed on the other side. As it was, 
we ran right on to a shelving rock at the foot of steep cliffs on the 
mainland. 

We had all night been going so slow as to be scarcely conscious 
of movement, and as the land loomed above us, the order was given 
“Full speed astern,” so we were actually backing at the rate of 
fifteen knots an hour when, at 2.30 A.M., we struck. Consequently 
the shock was no greater than that sensation of running ashore 
which becomes so familiar to those who often pass through the Suez 
Canal, and the crash of our keel rending asunder on the cruel rocks, 
produced no louder sound than that of the anchor going down. 
A moment later we heard the order for “all hands” on deck, which 
left no room for doubt as to what had happened. I ventured 
to take time to dress and lock my boxes, then hurried up on deck, 
dragging with me a great bundle of treasured portfolios containing 
precious memorials of many far lands, from which I was resolved 
not to part. 

Passing from the quiet of the partially-lighted saloon to” the ex- 
ceeding darkness on deck, all seemed confusion. Through the dense 
mist we could scarcely discern the great dark crags, which our bow 
was almost touching. The vessel lay over on the starboard side at 
such an angle as to make it impossible to launch the boats on the port 
side, which, however, mattered less, as two of them had been rendered 
useless on the night of the 9th. Unfortunately, of the three that were 
available, only one proved seaworthy when brought to trial. Even 
in lowering and manning these, the lack of previous drill was pain- 
fully evident. The men, though most willing, did not appear to 
know their stations, and half an hour elapsed ere the first boat was 
ready, This, according to regulation, was assigned to the ladies and 
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children. For some inexplicable reason the gangway could not be 
lowered, and we were ordered first to the stern, then forward again, 
and finally once more back to the stern—no slight matter in a vessel 
upwards of four hundred feet in length, and lying at such an angle as 
to make walking exceedingly difficult. 

Happily for myself, the delay gave me time to reflect that there 
may be cases, even on board ship, when the law of implicit, unques- 
tioning obedience may admit of some modification ; so, being con- 
vinced that taking to the boats meant taking in so much sea water as 
must destroy the portfolios of water-colour drawings, from which I 
could not part, I ventured to ask the captain to let me stick by the 
ship, to which he kindly assented. So I watched the other five 
ladies and three children lowered by a rope ladder, with a rope 
round their waist, and then the boat was despatched to find its way 
to Holyhead under guidance of the pilot whom we had brought from 
Queenstown. 

Meanwhile the firemen had rushed up, like rats eager to forsake 
the sinking ship, and the captain with difficulty prevented their jump- 
ing into, and so swamping, the first boat. He, however, gave them 
the second, in order to get rid of them; and the third, which proved 
to be the only sound boat of the lot, was told off just to land all the 
male passengers at the nearest possible point, and then to return to 
stand by the wreck. All this time we were burning blue lights and 
tar-barrels, and fired our only gun twelve times (twelve charges of 
powder was all we had on board). These guns were, as I have 
already remarked, distinctly heard in Holyhead, which was only 
distant five miles, across a dead-calm bay, and the only result was a 
discussion between the authorities whether to do something or 
nothing, which ended in a decision to do nothing. 

Had there been any sea on, the vessel would inevitably have 
heeled over and broken up, in which case our chances would have 
been poor indeed, so rugged was the rocky coast on which we lay. 
As it was, there was great danger that this might happen, and, as we 
were left without a boat, the captain appealed for a volunteer to swim 
ashore with a rope.. For some time no one would come forward, 
till Mr. Hamilton, the purser, himself volunteered for the work, 
although he had injured his knee rather seriously some days before. 
Happily, his good example proved infectious, and he was left to do 
other valuable service on board, aiding the captain by every means 
in his power. Throughout this trying day, Mr. Hamilton’s perfect 
coolness and composure did credit to his long training in her 
Majesty’s navy ; he managed to think of everything for everybody, 
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and his kindly firmness with the men was tested to the uttermost 
long before night. 

Danger from another cause threatened us. The firemen in their 
hurry to escape had taken no steps to shut off steam or lower the 
fires, so there was imminent danger of an explosion, and the officer 
in charge was nearly suffocated in the attempt to do this work 
unaided. After a while he managed to get help, and so this danger 
was averted. Meanwhile the stewards were working admirably, and 
were now engaged in saving the Company’s plate and linen. Finding 
myself left alone, I occupied my leisure by going round all the cabins, 
and packing the luggage of my fellow-passengers, much to their sub- 
sequent satisfaction and surprise. This done, I resumed watch on 
deck ; the mist had cleared away, and in the early dawn we could 
see the town of Holyhead, and all the steamers in harbour, as plainly 
as its inhabitants must have seen us ; while on our right uprose the 
lighthouse on the Skerries. Several times we saw small steamers 
which seemed to be coming towards us, but, like the Pharisee of 
old, they passed by on the other side. I had just been reading an 
admirable article in Scribner's Magazine for January 1880 on the 
lifeboat service in America, and the contrast between the vigilance 
therein described and the culpable neglect of which we were victims 
on this Welsh coast was too forcible to be pleasant. 

Help was, however, at hand from an unexpected quarter. A 
small steamer (the Sea Xing, Captain Bibby) had left Liverpool at 
midnight, bound for Holyhead, and on entering the bay observed 
lights in an unwonted position, so came out of its course to investigate, 
and at 7 a.M. lay alongside of us. We hailed the good little ship as 
heaven-sent. Mails and baggage were immediately transferred to 
her, nor were we slow to follow, and were soon joined by all the 
male passengers, who just then appeared on the crags above us. 

They had rowed a considerable distance along the shore in the 
dark before they succeeded in finding a spot where they could 
land, and even then they had to wade through deep water. With 
some difficulty they scrambled up the cliffs, and found cottages and 
a church, They knocked at the cottage doors and asked leave to 
come in and get dried, but the Saxon tongue fell unintelligibly on 
Cymric ears, and Cymric hearts had apparently no sympathy for 
shipwrecked mariners, for the sole response was that one man pro- 
duced a large club and made warlike demonstrations in case any one 
should venture to cross his threshold. 

I suppose if this story came to you from the South Pacific Isles, 
you would think it was quite natural, but I beg to assure you it is not 
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the way we do things there! Some of those poor wet fellows were, 
like myself, returning home after years of absence in lands called 
uncivilised, but we all agreed that we should have had to go far 
indeed to match our experiences of this our first day on British 
coasts. 

By 8 a.M. the little steamer was ready to start, but of course she 
could not abandon the captain and officers of a vessel liable at any 
moment to heel over and go to pieces, and it was 11 A.M. before a 
small steamer of the Trinity House approached. Lloyd’s agent and 
a pilot had already arrived in small sailing-boats, not with much view 
to rendering assistance, I should say, and they returned with us in 
the Sea King to Holyhead, where the ladies had arrived about eight 
o'clock. 

On leaving the ship at 3 A.M., their boat was found to be leaking 
so seriously that, meeting the second boat with the firemen, they were 
all transferred to it, during which process they lost such little baggage 
as they had taken with them. There were nowtwenty-seven persons 
in the boat, and of the oarsmen, only three were seamen. It was 
soon evident that the second boat leaked worse than the first. Four 
men were told off exclusively to bale her out with buckets, but with 
all their exertions the water was up to the thwarts, and it seemed as 
if she must inevitably founder. The distance to Holyhead was only 
five miles, and the water dead calm, but it took five hours to cross 
the bay, and when they did arrive, soaked and cramped (one lady 
having to be carried ashore fainting), they were kept waiting a couple 
of hours, before the hotel could produce any breakfast, and they were 
_ too much stupefied to think of going to bed and having their clothes 

dried. Where so little care was shown for ladies and children, there 
was even less for the men, and so it was no wonder that the crew 
partook freely of the only solace easily obtained, and were soon 
exceedingly drunk, and indulged in a series of free fights for the rest 
of the day. 

It was late in the afternoon ere, having returned to the Montana 
with telegraphic instructions from the head office, and said a mourn- 
ful farewell to our kind captain, we looked our last at the poor ship 
which had carried us so gallantly across the Atlantic.’ Then the 
good little Sea Xing started for Liverpool, where we arrived safely ere 


? Strange to say, the Afontuna is again afloat. Thanks to the continuance 
of dead calms for many days, she never moved from her original position, and 
as the damage was confined to one watertight compartment, it was found possible, 
after removing all her cargo, to float her once more. She is the largest vessel 
that has ever been thus saved, 
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midnight, deeply impressed by the utter apathy and indifference of 
the inhabitants of Holyhead, to whom, apparently, the wreck of 
large steamers within sight of their windows must be so common a 
sight as to have lost even the interest of novelty.! 

Among the passengers who endured those five hours of imminent 
danger and misery in the little boat were a family, consisting of 
father, mother, and three children, who, just a month previously, had 
sailed from New York for Hull, in the S.S. Hindoo, of the Wilson 
line. When in mid-ocean she encountered a terrific storm, which 
swept her decks, carrying away ten boats, her funnel, and her steering 
gear. Three officers were drowned, and the captain was carried over- 
board, but brought back by the reflux. Her live cargo, consisting of 
upwards of two hundred head of cattle, became wild with terror, and 
added so much to the confusion that they had to be thrown overboard. 
For a week the vessel lay helpless on the great waters, with all hands 
at the pumps, yet unable to keep pace with the leakage. Day by 
day she was slowly but surely sinking, and all on board stood face 
to face with death, with no food save a little dry biscuit. On 
February 22 she was sighted by the S.S. Alexandria,’ which rescued 
her crew and passengers, in all fifty-three persons, and carried them 
back to New York, when the passengers were at once transferred 
to the Montana, which was on the eve of sailing. 

By a singular coincidence, I had started from England seven years 
previously in the /indoo, then a magnificently-fitted new vessel, 
on her trial trip, so that the “Montana” was actually carrying the first 
and last passengers of that ill-fated ship/ Perhaps some notes of 
that eventful trial trip may not be wholly without interest at the 
present time. 

A picture of the /indoo appeared in the J//ustrated London 
News of November 23, 1872, on which day she sailed for Calcutta. 
She was a vessel of upwards of 3,200 tons, very long and very 
narrow ; her length from stem to stern being about 380 feet, her 
width only 37. She was built expressly for the Suez Canal ; hence 
her singular proportions. 

The peculiarity of her internal arrangements also claimed notice. 
All accommodation for first-class passengers was placed in the middle 
of the vessel (I should rather use the nautical term, médshifs), thereby 

1 The sister ship to the A/onéana ran ashore just beyond the Skerries a few 
months previously, And here, too, is the scene of the awful wreck of the Royal 
Charter. 

? The Alexandria had a day or two previously rescued the crew of another 
sinking ship; and it was her captain whose keen and sympathetic gaze first 
detected the condition of the //indoo. 
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avoiding all possible motion. The sleeping cabins lay on a lower 
level, while the saloon, standing by itself, was not merely lighted by 
hatchways overhead, but had a row of large square windows on 
either side, suggestive of such perfect ventilation as might disarm 
the Red Sea itself of half its terrors. Side doors also opened 
into galleries, covered overhead, but looking down upon the sea— 
pleasant lounging-places in calm weather or in moderate rain. 

The saloon thus commanded a view of the whole horizon, and no 
room could be more pleasantly planned for.a summer trip. The 
same care for thorough ventilation was also displayed in the sleeping 
cabins, which, in addition to the usual port-holes, had the benefit of 
large skylights, thus securing at will the largest possible amount of 
air—a benefit not to be lightly weighed in a vessel which was to 
convey its passengers direct to the tropics. From these hints you 
may gather that the ship was designed with the intention that she 
should be first class in every respect ; a credit to her builders, the 
pride of her captain, and to her passengers a home as comfortable 
as might be found on the face of the ocean. But alas! for the too 
well-proven truth of how 


The best laid plans o’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley. 


One week from the day on which the new ship sailed so hopefully 
from Gravesend to begin her sea life, a poor struggling vessel, hoisting 
signals of distress, contrived with the utmost difficulty to enter the 
harbour at Plymouth, there to unship her passengers and cargo, and 
seek for herself an asylum wherein she might repair her damages ; 
not such damage only as was fairly due to wind and storm, but such 
as resulted from contract work hastily slurred over with a view to 
make all look well on the surface, by men who little heeded or cared 
how dearly others might eventually have to pay for their recklessness, 
when, in the hour of need, the iron bars that looked so strong should 
prove all honeycombed with air-holes, and when the fatal leak 
should reveal the omission of necessary bolts and rivets, to say 
nothing of sundry lesser dangers and inconveniences, due to the 
faulty work of tired or careless hands working overtime—working, 
indeed, latterly night and day, in order, if possible, to have the 
ship ready to sail at a given date. 

Up to the very last moment the workmen were in possession of 
every corner, and though the crew and the stewards worked like 
galley-slaves, attempting to get the cargo shipped and stores unpacked, 
a delay of three days was found necessary ; even then all was dirty 
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and unready when, on the afternoon of Saturday, 23rd, a large 
number of passengers embarked at Gravesend. A second detach- 
ment awaited us at Plymouth, where we were due two days later. 

Ready or unready, we sailed on Sunday morning ; our -ship’s 
company so newly gathered together that officers, sailors, and 
stewards were, all alike, total strangers one to another, every one 
asking his neighbour’s name. The passengers, of course, started 
with the mutual angularity peculiar to true Britons—angles, however, 
which storm and tempest very quickly wore off, rounding and 
smoothing us, like pebbles on a wave-worn beach. 

The first step towards amalgamation was the institution of church 
services, whereat our five parsons (forgetting all minor differences of 
denomination) agreed to officiate by turns ; hearty services in which 
the majority were ready to join. Here we first detected what good 
material for a future choir lay ready for whatever master-hand could 
undertake the guidance of a very large proportion of excellent voices. 
Such an one was detected before evening—a true musical genius, 
who had not forgotten his early training as a Magdalen chorister, 
and who now drew round him whatever elements of music we 
possessed, a new Broadwood (albeit but a cottage piano) being an 
additional attraction. 

The calm of our Su:..ay evening, and the success of its music, 
was in a great measure due to the fact that we were lying at anchor 
in the Downs, for, as we neared Dover, it was found that part of our 
new engines had heated, and it was necessary to allow the iron time 
to cool. This, you perceive, was the first check we met with. 

We sailed again at daybreak, but the weather was rapidly setting 
in for mischief. A strong south-westerly gale blew dead against us, 
and though the good ship bore up gallantly, and amazed us all by 
her steadiness while battered on all sides by the chopping seas, she 
nevertheless shivered and strained so severely that every weak point 
was betrayed by trickling streams, which found their way through 
crevices innumerable, and deluged every sleeping-berth, so that 
one occupant after another was fairly washed out, and the saloon was 
crowded with wet women and wet babies, to say nothing of still 
wetter men and such wet clothes as we attempted to dry (the ship, 
by the way, owned no drying-room, so the saloon stove had all along 
to serve as such). 

Still the gale increased, and on Tuesday afternoon our pilot and 
our captain agreed to try and run into the harbour of refuge at Port- 
land. This, however, proved impossible, the darkness and the mist 
closing in ere we could make sure of it, so there was nothing for it 
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but once more to stand out to sea, and battle on all night with the 
mad wind and raging waves, while sharp cutting hailstorms swept 
over us at intervals, sorely trying to those who were keeping their 
anxious watch through those long hours of darkness. 

The vessel rolled frightfully ; and the most experienced sailors 
on board again and again watched anxiously to see whether she 
could possibly right herself. Of course, such straining as this 
revealed at each moment some new crevice, which served as a 
point of vantage to the waves, which, washing clean over the fore- 
part of the ship, and along the lower deck, poured into all the 
cabins in perfect waterfalls. The stewards were at work all night 
vainly trying to swab up the water as fast as it poured in, and the 
passages were blocked up with piles of wet carpets and soaked 
mattresses. 

The passengers were all very quiet. Some lay still in wet berths, 
others shifted about from corner to corner, vainly hoping to find 
some dry spot where the water would not follow them. Now and 
then a desperate roll produced such a clatter of coal-scuttle, crockery, 
and other goods that had escaped from durance vile, followed by 
such a rush of water, that some cheery souls contrived to see only 
the ludicrous side of the scene, and raised a ringing laugh, which, 
though jarring at the moment, doubtless tended to keep up the 
spirits of many. — 

When morning broke, we once more neared the shore, and this 
time succeeded in making Portland Harbour—a haven of refuge, 
calm and peaceful, shut in from the stormy ocean by a natural bar 
of shingle on one side, and on the other by a mighty breakwater, 
built of hewn stone, the work of the convicts on Portland Island ; 
a good piece of work truly, and one for which we thanked the un- 
willing workers from our hearts, wondering the while if indeed 
they were unwilling, or whether even convicts, working out their 
meet punishment, could fail to feel some pride in contributing their 
mite of labour to a work so stupendous and so valuable to their 
country. 

We anchored near the rocky and picturesque island; then, having 
chartered a large boat to carry our wet mattresses and blankets to be 
properly dried at Weymouth, we accompanied them thither, greatly 
to the edification of all spectators, who, well accustomed to ship- 
wrecks, anxiously watched the approach of our boat with its curious 
cargo, not knowing what fresh tale of horror we might have to tell. 
Right thankful we were that our story was so simple, and so 
thoroughly devoid of all sensational interest. 
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Not so theirs. One subject was in every mouth—the awful gale, 
and the wrecks which were reported from every corner of the 
Channel. Within two days two vessels had been wrecked at this 
very place, and a third had come ashore, forsaken of her crew, who, 
however, as we afterwards learnt, had been rescued by another ship. 
The first wreck was that of a schooner which was driven ashore 
on the Chesil Bank, the sea running so furiously that no rescue could 
be attempted, and the crowd assembled on the beach watched the 
poor fellows on board perish, one by one, within a few yards of 
them, without a hope of being able to save them. 

The second wreck seemed yet more terrible, because on so large a 
scale. The Royal Adelaide, a splendid clipper of 2,000 tons burthen 
(an emigrant ship, bound for Sydney), had been driven ashore on the 
West Bay, just between Weymouth and Portland—on that natural 
bar of shingle which I have already mentioned as forming one side 
of the harbour—a wall of safety to those within, but a terror to the 
poor souls outside in the open sea. In the present instance the 
vessel was driven in broadside on the beach, and hurled by the waves 
to within twenty feet of the crowds who had been watching her for 
hours, and who would fain have helped her had such help been 
possible. Now the breakers had it all their own way, and played 
with her as a cat with a mouse—sometimes receding, so as to leave 
her almost dry, then dashing right over her with such violence as 
to threaten to wash off every soul of that agonised multitude which 
crowded her decks. Torches and tar-barrels blazed upon the beach, 
and brilliant blue lights threw their strange ghastly glare upon that 
terrible scene, revealing each figure in clear relief, with the back- 
ground of mad curling waves, and the white spray dashing far above 
the masts. 

Strong willing arms were there, ready and able to help ; but their 
good purpose was in a great measure frustrated by the stupidity of 
the bewildered wretches on board. When a successful rocket was 
fired (a fiery messenger of hope, bearing the thin cord to which 
were attached the strong hawser and cradle that should have brought 
all safely ashore) its use was not understood, and a long interval of 
precious time was wasted ere any one was brought to land. But for 
this no lives need have been sacrificed at all. As it was, the number 
of those who perished was variously calculated at from ten to 
fifteen, mostly women and children, who, by all laws of the sea, 
should have been the first to come ashore. 

Ere these, however, could be rescued, the vessel broke asunder 
with a crash like thunder, which resounded loud above the roaring of 
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the waves—a terrible sound, which for days afterwards seemed to 
re-echo in the ears of all who heard it. Straightway the whole sea 
was full of floating cargo, passengers’ luggage, masts, spars, planks, 
stores ; and every wave that dashed upon the beach hurled up some 
fragment, as if in defiance, till the whole shore was heaped with 
goods of every sort and kind—as if some merchant’s vast stores lay 
piled in wildest confusion. Among the salvage was a pig, which reached 
the shore alive, and was at once appropriated by a bystander, who, 
however, was detected, and marched off to the police-station with the 
pig on his shoulders. A race-horse which was likewise on board 
fared less happily—battered and bruised by one shock after another, 


' it was washed ashore dead. As the vessel finally sank, one old 


woman was left standing on her alone. She had been too terrified 
to take her place in the cradle, so had to be left to her fate. One 
passenger who was carrying a large sum of gold perished in the 
attempt to save it. Another lost a sum of four hundred pounds — 
the precious savings of a lifetime—but he himself escaped. 

And now that nothing more could be done to save the living, a 
terrible scene commenced, a thousandfold more horrible than the 
terrors of the previous hours. The ship carried large quantities of 
spirits as part of her cargo, the very strongest form of old hollands 
and whisky, from forty to fifty above proof. Soon the shore was 
strewn in every direction with spirit-casks and cases. Men chilled 
with working for hours in the bitter cold and wet of that piercing 
winter night, were not slow to yield to the temptation thus thrown in 
their way. Casks were broached—in some cases the tops knocked 
off—and men and boys drank the fiery spirit as though it had been 
a draught of water, and when they had drunk till they no longer 
could discern one barrel from another, many of them turned to the 
casks of paraffin, and drank from them ; then, utterly helpless, they 
lay down, wherever they chanced to be, and soon the whole shore 
was strewn with scores of corpse-like wretches, who lay out all night 
in the bitter cold, some so near the waves that the spray dashed 
over them and they narrowly escaped being swept away altogether. 
Multitudes were rescued in the morning, chill and cold, but still 
alive, and were carried home by friends who strove to bring them 
back to life. Seven were actually dead, and their bodies lay waiting 
the coroner’s inquest, and other deaths were reported later. It is 
said that even some of the soldiers and custom-house officers who 
were placed in charge of the shore joined in the dismal revelry ; 
certainly the drinking went on all the next day, and the wide-awake 
old hands contrived to bury casks and cases for future use. At 
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length the chief custom-house officers, despairing of protecting this part 
of the cargo, went along the coast, and stove in every cask that came 
ashore, and then only was the hideous carnival of drunkenness 
stayed. Not that the spirits were the sole temptation to the harpies 
who crowded the shore. Multitudes were there who had not for- 
gotten the wrecking instincts of their forefathers, and who had 
assembled only to see what they could pillage, and thus vast 
quantities of goods which might otherwise have been saved for the 
use of the luckless emigrants were deliberately carried off, and we 
were told that many of the low shops in the neighbouring villages 
were full of the stolen goods. These robbers lost no time in helping 
themselves to all they could carry, for so soon as the authorities 
came to their senses, the beach was guarded so strictly, and all 
dubious-looking characters were so rigorously searched, that not 
even an old rusty penknife might be carried off as a relic. 

Such was the terrible history which greeted us on our landing, 
filling our hearts with thankfulness that, in the terrible gale of the 
previous night, we had been spared the like fate. A few hours 
later all the survivors of the wreck were sent back to London to 
return to the homes whence (but a few days previously) they had 
started, so full of hope and energy. Only one woman was left 
behind, her mind having given way beneath the load of her agony. 
Husband and children were dead ; and even the madness, which 
in some cases lends a merciful veil to such intolerable anguish, 
failed to lull her into a deceptive peace, and her pitiful cries were 
heartrending to hear. 

Bit by bit, this story of the wreck was told to us by various eye- 
witnesses while we wandered about Weymouth—glad to be once 
more on éfrra’ firma, and glad, too, to explore the nooks and 
crannies of the picturesque old town, where sundry quaint old 
houses claimed our attention. One in particular did so, with steep- 
pitched roof and gable-ends to the street, and grotesquely carved 
black wooden figures supporting overhanging windows. Happily, 
its tenant is a poulterer who fully appreciates the quaint beauty of 
his domicile, and lends colour to it by well-arranged game, splendid 
pheasants, and fish of all sorts. As I halted a few minutes to sketch 
this pleasant relic of olden days, the kindly old man came forward 
and presented me with a pamphlet, recording a romantic legend 
concerning the house in the days of good Queen Bess, when its 
owner was a goodly merchant, whose son wooed some one else’s 
daughter after the manner of the Montagues and Capulets, and 
finally, though unwittingly, shared with his lover a poisoned goblet. 
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The following morning we landed on Portland Island, and climbed 
the long steep path leading up to the fortified convict prison which 
crowns the summit of the hill. In every direction gangs of convicts were 
working in prison dress, stamped all over with the broad arrow, to 
mark the dress and its wearer as Government property. The gangs 
are overlooked at all points by armed warders ready to fire in case of 
necessity—a necessity, however, which happily never, or very rarely, 
arises. Those we saw were chiefly employed in working the stone 
quarries, with which the island is honeycombed, while it is seamed in 
all directions with tramways for the transport of the beautiful white 
stone. Large numbers of fossil shells are found, from great 
Ammonites the size of a cart-wheel down to the tiniest atoms 
smaller than a pin’s point. The buildings and walls are of course 
all specimens of convict work, and most creditable specimens they 
are. From the ramparts surrounding the prison the view was splen- 
did ; in fact, as we looked down over the steep grey cliffs to the blue 
sea below, we were forcibly reminded of that from Gibraltar, for a 
strange and lovely calm had succeeded the storm, and the sunny sea 
gave no hint of the wild mischief it had wrought so recently. It lay 
still and placid, reflecting the cloudless blue overhead ; the harbour 
was crowded with ships of many nations, which had here found 
shelter during the gale, and now hoisted their white sails to dry in 
the light breeze. So bright and summer-like was the weather that 
the wintry storm of the previous days seemed as though it must 
have been a dream. All was laughing sunshine, and only the 
presence of armed sentinels at every turn served to remind us of 
where we were, and of the moral chill that surrounded us. 

As the gentlemen of the party were anxious to see the internal 
arrangements of the prison (to which no ladies are admitted) we left 
them there, and, retracing our steps, made for the pebble beach 
where, on the previous Monday, the poor emigrants had met their 
terrible fate. The shingle for miles lies in three distinct ridges like 
huge steps, piled up by the waves. We struggled along this for 
upwards of a mile, to the place where the vessel had struck, and where 
a portion of her still remained. The whole shore, as far as we 
could see, literally glittered with sheets of tin, once packing-cases, 
but now broken up into fragments, battered and crinkled by the 
action of waves and stones. 

Though almost all that could be called salvage had already been 
removed, the beach was still thickly strewn with traces of the wreck— 
spars, planks, broken barrels, and packing-cases, bales of paper, half 
buried beneath the ever-shifting pebbles; tongues, cheeses, and 
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other stores, all destroyed with salt water, sardine cases, and turnips 
innumerable. The water was still full of floating fragments, and 
spirit-cases, barrels, and portmanteaux were washed to and fro by 
the waves, while men stood by with rope-nooses ready to draw ashore 
whatever might come within their reach. All the serviceable raiment 
which had been washed ashore had already been secured, but there 
still remained an amazing number of torn straw bonnets and women’s 
hats 

I noticed one girl’s hat from which the waves had washed the 
trimming, only to replace it with a new one, scarcely less brilliant 
than the gay flowers which, but a few hours before, had been the 
pride of some young lassie—perhaps one of those whose life had 
passed away in the darkness of that terrible night. Now, the poor 
battered straw was wreathed with green and crimson seaweeds, and 
from that strangely suggestive garland I gathered a little branch of 
coraline, encrusted with tiny shells, as a touching memorial of the 
wreck. A weather-beaten tar standing near me picked up the tube 
of an infant’s feeding-bottle as a similar relic, and on every side 
gleeful children shouted in their careless mirth while collecting 
treasures, the bitter import of which they so little understood. 

Just before we reached the beach, the waves had yielded up two 
more of their dead, and as the bodies were carried ashore, a poor 
fellow pressed forward through the crowd of idlers to claim that of 
his wife. Others were still missing, and two boats were plying to and 
fro along the coast, watching for any which might still float up from 
the deep. Ere long one more rewarded their search, and as we 
turned to leave that wreck-strewn strand we noted the scattered 
group of idlers gathering to one point to await the landing of the 
boat, and the last picture that met our eyes was the little barque with 
its dismal freight, rowed silently by strong willing arms, and cutting 
darkly against the lurid glow of an orange sunset ; while great banks 
of purple and leaden clouds foretold how quickly the treacherous 
calm would be succeeded by gales more violent than any we had yet 
experienced. 

Their prophecy proved but too true, and when, on Friday night, 
we left the peaceful harbour, and once more held on our course, it 
was to experience such a tempest as the most experienced old sailors 
declared they had never seen the like of in the English Channel. It 
was not till the following afternoon that we sighted the Plymouth 
coast, and deemed ourselves already well-nigh in harbour—a vain, 
delusive hope! No pilot came to meet us in answer to our signals. 
We afterwards learnt that one had started, but the gale had carried 
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away his sail, and, moreover, it seemed sheer madness to face such a 
sea as was then running, with waves dashing far above the break- 
water. No one suggested that we should ourselves hang out dripping 
oil-bags, whose almost miraculous effect in preventing the formation 
of crested waves has been so often proven. 

After beating about for some time, our captain determined to 
run into harbour without a pilot rather than incur the danger of 
longer delay outside. At this very moment, however, the rudder- 
chain gave way ; strong iron cable as it was, the force of the water 
was sufficient to snap it like glass. Quick as thought, the steersmen 
were transferred to the second wheel, but with no better luck; a 
tremendous sea struck the rudder-gear, and twisted the four strong 
iron rods (each thicker than a big man’s arm), leaving them bent 
and broken like so many straws. It was hardly possible to believe 
that the water could have possessed such marvellous force ; and 
experienced naval men gazed in amazement at the mischief done by 
one mighty blow, though their wonder was certainly somewhat 
lessened when they noted the condition of the iron, all honey- 
combed with air-holes. Thus we were left rudderless at the mercy 
of the waves, and all hope of steering for the harbour was at an end, 
while a strong breeze was blowing us right on shore. 

In the merchant service the ensign is a scarlet flag with the 
Union Jack in the corner ; the Royal Navy carries the Union Jack 
on a white ground, and the Naval Reserve on a blue ground. To 
hoist the ensign upside down is the recognised signal of distress. 
This was now done, but no one on shore noticed it, for dark- - 
ness and storm were veiling the land. We then tried to fire the 
guns, and one was actually loaded ere it was discovered that 
some miscreant had spiked both, in some diabolical “ lark,” 
so that hope failed us. We next had recourse to burning blue 
lights and rockets, hoping that, as we were expected at Plymouth, 
a steam-tug might possibly be sent to our rescue; but all these 
attempts proved futile—so, after spending some hours in beating 
round and round with a frail, cobbled rudder-band which periodically 
gave way, we stood fairly out to sea, passing the Eddystone rocks 
in fear and trembling, knowing how good a chance we ran of being 
dashed upon them in our helpless condition. 

We afterwards heard from fellow-passengers (some of whom 
had only left us at Portland, and travelled thus far by rail, and who 
on that dreadful evening had stood on the heights of Plymouth 
watching with breathless interest our sore battle with wind and 
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waves) how the agent of the Company had offered large moneys to 
induce a Government tug to go forth to our rescue, but none durst 
face the storm. 

As straws indicate a current, so in ship-life the smallest irregu- 
larity in the hours of meals is a sure token of something being amiss. 
This evening all the stewards were hard at work helping in the 
dangerous task of repairing the rudder-gear; moreover, the big 
seas poured over the cook’s galley, upsetting all the pots, so it was 
late ere a scrambling meal could be served—a meal, moreover, 
which many of us believed, with good reason, would probably be 
our last, as there was no knowing what might happen ere day 
dawned. 

The repairs which we had undergone at Portland were of the 
feeble sort, at which old ocean laughs as at the futile threats of 
Dame Partington and her celebrated mop ; consequently, the water 
was again pouring into every cabin by all the old crevices and a 
good many new ones; for, though the good ship battled bravely 
against the terrific storm, she was desperately strained, as the raging 
winds and waves rolled and tossed her to and fro, in their mad frolic. 

The sleeping-cabins were so thoroughly flooded that only one 
or two of us, who succeeded in finding moderately dry corners, 
ventured below ; all the others spent the night in the saloon. Of 
course no one undressed, as we all knew we might be called up at 
any moment ; so we merely lay down, ready for an immediate start 
should such be made—not that any boats could have lived in such 
a sea. The service ‘for those in peril on the deep’ was read in the 
saloon, and then all lay very still and quiet. 

I must say for the passengers, one and all, that they behaved 
splendidly ; in this hour of extreme danger all were perfectly calm 
and collected, and I firmly believe that, if we Aad foundered (as 
was reported in the newspapers), we should have gone down without 
acry. Only one or two of the little children were sorely terrified 
when the ship gave such an extra roll as threatened to turn her right 
over, and one lovely fair-haired little one, would clasp her tiny hands 
and pray in her own simple words that her Father in heaven would 
not suffer the ship to go down. Doubtless the prayer of that little 
one, and of many another anxious heart, was heard and answered in 
heaven ; and I cannot but believe that much of the strange calm 
that pervaded the ship that night was derived from the knowledge 
that from many a corner of the land, individuals, families, and even 
some congregations never failed to remember us in their daily 
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petitions for those who travel by land and by water, thus holding us 
the more securely in those links whereby 

The whole round world is every way 

Bound by golden chains around the feet of God. 

As the night wore on, it was found that we had sprung a serious 
leak, and that the water in the hold, which in the morning had 
measured four inches, and in the evening thirteen, had now 
increased to four feet, in spite of the steam-pumps which were con- 
stantly at work. Seven inches were all that now remained between 
us and the certainty of foundering ; for had the steam-pumps ceased 
to act, all hope was at an end, and seven inches more would have 
put out the engine fires. As it was, the firemen were working in 
deep water. All hands were called to the pumps, and by dint of 
hard work all night, the further ascent of the water was stayed. No 
effort, however, could reduce it by a single inch. 

Then it was remembered that when the ship was being laden in 
dock, it was found that so soon as the cargo increased her weight 
she began to leak, and on further examination it was discovered that 
through some terrible carelessness one of the large bolts that fastened 
her together had never been put in. She was of course unladen and 
the error rectified, but other errors might reveal themselves in more 
critical moments, and we wondered now whether our present danger 
was due to some similar negligence. 

We were already aware that though the ship had met with foul 
weather on her preliminary journey from Glasgow to London, she 
was then unladen, and consequently so light as to draw fully ten feet 
less water than after shipping her cargo, so that many weak points 
thus passed unnoticed, and might have continued so for long enough, 
but for the test of this terrible gale—a gale which hardy old sailors 
declared they never had seen the like of in the Channel—one more- 
over which played such dire havoc with shipping of every sort that 
for many days the newspapers seemed to be but a record of wrecks 
and disasters, each more lamentable than the last. 

The longest night, they say, must have an end, and thankful 
indeed we were when the morning dawned (albeit with the darkness 
of a dim December day), and the sun once more arising beheld us 
still afloat. I think the most thankful of all was our captain, a good 
man, and wise, kind, and genial, and a first-class sailor of long expe- 
rience, who throughout this trying time had inspired all on board 
with the utmost confidence in their leader, and who out of the seven 
nights since we left London had spent five in anxious watching 
through storm and tempest. Now, as we once more neared 
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Plymouth, a pilot-boat came off to meet us, and the captain’s 
responsibility was nominally at an end. 

Not that the poor vessel was by any means out of her troubles, 
however, for (failing to answer her broken rudder) she signalised our 
entry into harbour by all but running down an old man-of-war— 
H.M.S. MVareissus. Having happily succeeded in stopping within 
six inches of her, we anchored, notwithstanding which the pilot in- 
sisted on steaming ahead, when of course the cable snapped and the 
anchor was lost. Next, we again swung round upon the Varcissus 
and carried off her life-buoy, whereupon an official deputation came 
on board to demand compensation! A current now drifted us 
down to the breakwater, and all but ran us upon it ; in short, several 
anxious hours elapsed after we entered the harbour ere we found 
safe anchorage and were at rest, and ere a fresh supply of hands 
could be procured from the land, to come and work the pumps and 
relieve the ship’s company. 

It was Sunday morning (First Sunday in Advent), and all the 
church-bells were ringing for service—a welcome sound which we 
had scarcely expected ever again to hear. We rowed ashore in the 
bright sunshine and found our way to St. Andrew’s, a fine old 
church, very large, with crowded congregation, to whom was ad- 
dressed a stirring Advent sermon. Yet to us one verse alone seemed 
to sum up the story of our day : “ Then are they glad because they 
are at rest, and so He bringeth them to the haven where they would 
be.” Doubly welcome to us was the solemn stillness of the old 
mother-church of Plymouth, wherein so many generations have 
worshipped in succession, then passed away to their rest ; beautiful 
the flood of sunshine that, streaming through many-tinted windows, 
fell in rainbow-light on the kneeling crowds who gathered round the 
altar,! and even lent a passing gleam of colour to the quaintly- 
dressed children of an old charity school, in their long brown cloaks 
and hideous plush bonnets, like helmets—a sort of penitential dress, 
suggestive rather of some grim monastic body than of the loving 
charity that cares for these orphaned little ones. 

When the congregation had dispersed, we lingered awhile amid 
the quaint old monuments of bygone generations—coloured monu- 
ments with curiously-carved groups, showing the whole family whose 
dust now lay below as they had appeared in their daily life: squires 
and ladies, each followed by many sons and daughters, sometimes by 
twin babies wrapped in swaddling-clothes to denote the fact of their 
having died unbaptized, and showing various other domestic incidents. 

! There were present about two hundred and fifty communicants. 
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Great was now the excitement of meeting such of our fellow 
passengers as had come thus far by land, and of hearing the thousand 
and one theories and plans which were propounded meen our 
probable fate, past and future. 

When all had been duly discussed, we returned on board, to find 
that though a gang of thirty men had been working the pumps all 
day (in addition to the steam-pumps) they had only succeeded in 
diminishing the water by four and a half inches, albeit in harbour 
and in comparatively smooth water. All night the monotonous and 
ominous sound went on, while the men sang in chorus to keep 
themselves cheery. 

We awoke to a morning of such peaceful sunshine as seemed to 
mock all memory of the storm. A canary belonging to one of the 
passengers was pouring forth its most joyous songs ; the live stock 
of the ship were turned out for exercise, and the deck presented the 
appearance of a well-to-do farmyard, with cocks, hens, and ducks, 
sheep and pigs, and, above all, ‘Ae cow, walking about at large, and 
rejoicing in such unwonted liberty after their close imprisonment. 
As to the children, they were wild with glee, more especially a quaint 
little half-caste, an exceedingly acute child, who, having been for 
some years at school in Scotland, had acquired the very broadest 
Scotch accent, and who was in every respect a source of extreme 
amusement to all on board, especially when singing all manner of 
comic songs in a clear high voice. She took a most kindly charge 
of the younger children, her usual companion being a singularly fair 
and pretty child, the contrast between the two little friends irre- 
sistibly suggesting the names of Topsy and Eva. 

It had by this time been ascertained that the general condition 
of the Hindoo was such as to necessitate a complete overhauling, 
which could not be done till she was dry-docked, an operation that 
would entail so long a delay that it was determined to send on the 
passengers in two smaller ships ; the first detachment were to start 
in the Agra, a very small vessel, while the remainder would follow 
a week later in the Othello. Meanwhile all passengers were sent 
ashore on an allowance of ten shillings a day, to fill up the time in 
any way they pleased. So far as we were concerned, this delay was 
rather pleasant than otherwise, as it enabled us to make a long- 
talked-of expedition to Cornwall and the Land’s End; while the un- 
toward season showed us the latter in magnificent phase of storm, 
which we should scarcely have sought under other circumstances. 

Ere leaving Plymouth, however, we devoted one long day exclu- 
sively to the great dockyards at Devonport and Keyham—those 
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wonderful nurseries of Britain’s mighty fleet. We went through huge 
building sheds, where we saw ships of every size and in every stage 
of building ; mighty logs of teak, or mahogany, or pine, bending like 
wax in the hand of a child, till they assumed the faultless curves 
required to build up those strong and graceful lines. 

One vessel we saw which was being taken to pieces—the last of 
England’s old wooden walls—a two-decker, which for years has been 
kept unfinished, on the chance of its still being required when all 
the ironclads should have failed in their work, but whose death- 
warrant had at length been signed, and such of its timbers as had 
escaped dry-rot were soon turned to account elsewhere. Passing 
thence to the mast-house we experienced a new sensation in masts, 
as we watched the whole process of building them up piecemeal—a 
work more elaborate than the uninitiated could ever dream of— 
masts and yard-arms, and all manner of separate parts accumulated 
in vast stores, and betraying their true size, which no one accustomed 
only to view them from the deck of a ship could possibly realise. 
The ropery next claimed our attention, a building a quarter of a mile 
long, known as the rope-walk, and divided into upper and lower 
stories, wherein is shown every process in the manufacture of ropes, 
from the combing of the raw hemp and converting it into yarn, to its 
appearance as string, and cord, and small ropes, which, when duly 
twisted together, eventually form the strongest cables. 

From Devonport we walked on to Keyham, these two points 
forming the two halves of the Plymouth dockyards. Here we saw 
men-of-war of all shapes and sizes, in dry docks and wet docks, with 
great guns and little guns, and duly inspected every corner of some 
of the finer ships. Amongst others, we explored the Hydra, an 
extraordinary turret-ship of wonderfully hideous build, one of four 
murderous sisters—the Hydra, the Gorgon, Cydops, and Hecate. 

We turned aside to see the huge steam-engines which pump the 
docks dry when required; then, passing on to the blacksmith’s 
dominions, found ourselves in a world of furnaces, where strong arms 
were forging masses of red-hot iron which would have astonished 
old Tubal Cain himself. Thence we went on, and on, and on, 
through endless machinery departments, where huge boilers and 
engines were in process of manufacture, and where the whirling of 
wheels and the combined noise of hundreds of workers simulta- 
neously hammering metal, soon became altogether intolerable, so 
that we were glad to beat a speedy retreat. 

Very different from this stirring sound of busy life was that 
which greeted us outside, where the tolling of a solemn minute-bell, 
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and the borough flag flying half-mast high, told that the Lord of the 
Manor, Sir Edward St. Aubyn, had gone to his rest. For the same 
reason, all the shops in Devonport were half-closed ; and when, on 
the following day, we made our way down to Penzance, a sad 
funeral company were bearing the mortal remains of father and 
friend to their last resting-place in the quiet “God’s acre” at the 
foot of St. Michael’s Mount, that strangely picturesque pyramid of 
grey rock, which, rising from the bosom of the waters, appears at 
high tide as an island, separated from the mainland by a channel 
five or six feet deep, while at low tide, not foot passengers only, 
but even carriages, may safely pass to and fro. 

At low tide then, in the dusk of a misty winter evening, this . 
dark funeral train passed down from Marazion, and across the cold 
wet sands ; then slowly toiled up the steep rocky path which leads 
to the old castle, where, in the chapel wherein Benedictine monks 
of old were wont to hold vigil, and where many a brave knight 
has knelt ere going forth to battle—the chapel which has been 
dedicated to the Archangel for the last fourteen hundred years, 
ever since the fires of Baal ceased to blaze on this rock—in this 
time-honoured chapel he who had been Lord of the Mount was 
laid for a while (within the walls of his own romantic castle), ere he 
was once more borne down that rock-hewn path to the little grassy 
cemetery, where fishers and seafaring folk sleep so calmly, amid the 
ceaseless murmur of the waves. 

Strangely picturesque, in truth, is that sea-girt home, whose grey 
walls and towers mingle with the stern grey rock, so that it is hard 
to tell where nature ends and masonry begins ; the whole interwoven 
with greenest ferns and ivy, and here and there grassy slopes or 
beds of bracken, the haunt of countless rabbits, which frolic and dart 
to and fro in perfect security. Add to all this the wondrous charm 
of its surroundings—the ever-changing sea in all its varied moods of 
sun and storm—and you find a home fit for a poet or an artist. 

We lingered long watching the mysterious sunset lights on sea 
and land, and musing on the changes that have passed over the land 
since those early days when the Mount was described in the old 
Cornish tongue as “ The Hoar Rock in the midst of woods,” a name 
which certainly could not apply to it now, but which is corroborated 
by the remains of such large trees as are still occasionally found below 
the sea level, and seem to point to a time when the Mount, so far 
from being an island, actually stood well inland in the heart of the 
forest. 


C. F. GORDON CUMMING, 
(Zo be concluded,) 
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HEDGEHOGS. 


HE English spring set in this year with almost more than its 
usual severity. In the early part of May every glade and 
hedgerow bank was thickly studded with tender green points 
thrusting their way upwards to find the sunlight, and bursting their 
winter wrappings just in time to be blighted by the March winds 
and November fogs that had lagged unconscionably behind their 
time. The way in which these humble and confiding vegetables 
meekly surrender themselves to the exigencies of the English climate 
is almost pathetic. A tender-hearted philosopher will therefore 
avoid treading upon them ; and should he chance to see beneath 
some gnarled beech stump a pile of October’s withered leaves gently 
upheaved, and, after much internal scuffling, a moist black point thrust 
forth, shining in the watery rays of the weak-eyed sun, then especially 
will he be careful to plant his foot elsewhere : for that point is pro- 
bably the nose of a hedgehog. Snails and slugs have been abroad 
for weeks ; night after night the blades of rank grass have bent 
beneath the weight of the obese caterpillars of the yellow under- 
winged moth. The adder is sunning itself upon the bank of budding 
bracken ; and beetles of all kinds have committed wholesale suicide 
in the roadway puddles ; and at last the hedgehog has waked up 
from his five months’ sleep to the consciousness that “life is real, 
life is earnest,” and that snails, slugs, and caterpillars, vipers and 
beetles of many-legged rapidity, are waiting to be eaten. 

As he yawns and stretches his short legs for the first time since 
last year, the hedgehog’s appearance is not preposessing. He 
resembles a spadeful of garden rubbish more than anything else. 
For one advantage of the spiky nature of his clothing is that before 
taking up his winter quarters, by rolling in heaps of leaves he can 
annex a considerable quantity of extraneous matter which serves as 
a blanket during his retirement. . His nest, moreover, is as sub- 
stantial and as ill-ventilated as an underground railway tunnel ; and 
thus he makes shift to remedy Nature’s negligence in supplying him 
with a mere suit of needles for winter wear. Poets and rustic 
legends, with their keen eye for observing exactly those things in 
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Nature which do not exist, credit the hedgehog’s nest with the pro- 
perties of an almanack :— 


Observe which way the hedgehog builds her nest 
To point the north, or south, or east, or west ; 
For if ’tis true that common people say, 

The wind will blow the quite contrary way. 


Therefore you have only to wait in spring until the hedgehog 
explains, by walking out of his circular domicile, exactly which point 
is to be considered the “front,” to be able to foretell the direction 
of the prevalent winds of the last winter. ‘The practical use of the 
knowledge is obvious. But this is the only good thing the poets 
have to say about the hedgehog. Its voice—which is perhaps not 
unlike the sound of a person snoring or breathing hard—has given 
almost universal umbrage to literature, being “ easily mistaken,” 
according to Votes and Queries, “for the moaning of a disturbed 
spirit.” Those who are familiar with disturbed spirits would no 
doubt see the resemblance at once. Shakespeare, too, had a great 
idea of the hedgehog’s terrible voice. He estimates that “ten 
thousand swelling toads, as many urchins, would make such fearful 
and confused cries as any mortal body hearing it should straight fall 
mad,” and the horrifying climax of the Witches’ incantation was the 
second “whine” of the hedgepig. Shakespeare, however,-was a 
poet and followed the lamentable rule of that guild in borrowing his 
predecessors’ similes of animals and birds, with the usual lamentable 
results. An urchin with him was something a little less supernatural 
than “ ouphes” or fairies, just. as a nightingale, a phoenix, and a 
“ night-raven ” were so many stuffed figures of speech. Of the real 
creature he knew absolutely nothing; but if Shakespeare had 
possessed a back garden and had placed a hedgehog there to eat 
the snails, he would perhaps have acquired some practical knowledge 
of the noise a hedgehog can make. The hedgehog’s normal pace 
is about three miles an hour. On a gravel path it sometimes attains 
a still greater velocity, and on these occasions the astonishing way 
in which its splay feet scatter the pebbles about in its nocturnal 
“spurts” after beetles, would lead a stranger to imagine that three 
men and a boy were trying to catch a runaway horse in the garden. 
Calculated upon this basis, the noise of ten thousand hedgehogs, even 
without the “swelling toads,” would have given the poet a practical 
idea to work upon without falling back upon the urchin’s “ fearful 
and confused cries.” The gravel path, indeed, seems to be the special’ 
province of the hedgehog. There Gilbert White “loved” them, 
because they ate up the plantain roots which disfigured his neat 
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walks ; though he admitted that their excavations were more ex- 
tensive than the occasion required. This qualified praise, however, 
is all the good that has hitherto been recorded of the hedgehog. 
His whole history is a libel, and his very name an insult. He is no 
pig, but the relic of an ancient family, and his alleged connection 
with Beelzebub rests on little else than malicious conjecture ; though 
rustic legends, always tenacious of evil, still aver that the hedgehog’s 
merry jest is still to bathe in horse-ponds and greet each thirsty ox 
with a fiendish chuckle and a well-directed spine, thereby causing 
blains and fatal murrain. 

The evidence of the crime generally stands thus: There is the 
dead cow; there is the horse-pond; and floating in it is the water- 
logged corpse of a hedgehog. Clearer circumstantial evidence is not 
required. It is true that the hedgehog itself is dead, and that a Jost- 
mortem acquits it at once of all felonious intentions in getting into 
the water. Its disarranged anatomy and evident print of hobnails 
amply suffice to carry out the theory of the defence that the animal 
was first stamped upon and then kicked into the water. Moreover, 
each spine can be shown to be fastened by a judicious knob, like the 
head of a pin, zuside the skin, rendering artillery practice at the 
cattle impossible. But rebutting evidence is useless. There is the 
dead cow, and there is the water, and here is the hedgehog. Nor is 
this all ; for Pliny, who, without prejudice to the claims of any other 
person, has been most deservedly named “ the father of lies,” accuses 
the hedgehog of stealing apples—A£lian adds, figs—and the English 
rustic has, thanks to the ignorant mimicry of those who ought to 
have known better, learnt the same fable ; and what the dwellers on 
the Aeath and of the village—the pagan? of old times—-have once 
learnt, they are, ¢este the English language, very heathen pagans in 
retaining. An English villager—capable, we are told, of recording his 
vote on abstruse questions of free trade or foreign policy——will still 
tell you, with a grave face, how the hedgehog climbs his apple trees, 
and with its insignificant little legs jerks the branches till the fruit 
falls to the ground ; then, rolling itself up, leaps from the tree upon 
the fruit, and finally marches off in triumph with the apples stuck on 
its spines. More even than this: when the cows are asleep, this 
ill-conditioned vermin will enter the sheds and steal their milk. At 
all events, hedgehogs are often found, rolled up and fast asleep, in 
the warm straw. Evidently they came there for some evil purpose, 
and, as the cows are too big to eat, it must have been to steal milk. 
Therefore the hedgehog must at once be trampled on; for the 
spectacle of a wild thing with life, and no power to defend itself, 
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offers too great a temptation to an agricultural labourer’s ideas of 
“ sport.” Hedgehogs are becoming scarce. 

There is an intense pathos in this little animal’s uphill struggle 
tor existence against overwhelming odds. One of the last slow-footed 
descendants of an old order of things, in antiquated company with 
the shrew and the mole, though lacking the evasive celerity of the 
one and the subterranean habits of the other, he shuns the glare of 
daylight, and the bustle of a competition for which he is no longer 
fitted, and centuries of persecution seem to have given his face a 
wistful expression deprecatory of intended violence. Nowhere, 
indeed, has Nature sustained a more signal defeat than in the matter 
of the hedgehog. Time was when our unsophisticated predecessors 
painted themselves blue and wore no clothing, much less boots, and 
the hedgehog’s armour was ample protection against any ordinary 
barefooted savage. But civilisation has supplied the rustic with an 
inch of solid leather and half an inch of hobnails, and poor Nature 
is checkmated. Even the poets, gratuitously credited with a “ keen 
sympathy with Nature,” have deserted to the enemy, and with their 
libellous fictions have raised every man’s hand against her in this 
matter. Gamekeepers have some ground for accusing the hedgehog 
of eating an occasional young pheasant or a more frequent egg. 
Even young turkeys have at times fallen victims. But let the game- 
keepers do their worst. Why should the agricultural public assist 
them? Do they love slugs and snails and caterpillars? or are they 
so fond of vipers that they should exterminate the only animal that 
preys upon them ? 

It is pleasing, however, to know that the hedgehog has a friend, 
if only in the Kalmuck Tartar, who cultivates its acquaintance in his 
rude dwelling to drive away the vermin. Once even in Europe it 
was held in higher honour as a household pet ; and Lipsius wrote a 
funeral ode upon the death of Douza’s hedgehog. ‘The Scriptures, 
too, assign the magnificence of ancient Babylon as an inheritance for 
the hedgehog ; though our English versions, with characteristic in- 
justice, have changed it to the “ bittern.” The Jews, however, in 
their translations of Holy Writ, have been more honest, and with 
the Rabbins the hedgehog retains its pride of place as copartner with 
the pelican among the upper lintels of ruined Median palaces. 
Another ancient race, the gipsies, who, with three sticks and a kettle, 
according to Cowper, “ cook the flesh obscene of dog,” honour the 
hedgehog also after their kind, for they cook that as well. The 
recipe is not elaborate. They first catch their hedgehog ; then stamp 
upon it, encase the corpse in a ball of clay, and leave it in the fire 
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till the clay becomes brick. This is subsequently cracked, like a 
cocoanut, and inside is the baked and skinless hedgehog, for its 
spines, being imbedded in the brick, drag off the skin with them. 
Then it is eaten. But the commercial practicality of our civilisation 
looks askance at the hedgehog. We do not eat it. No one milks a 
hedgehog, and it never lays eggs. Formerly the Romans, indeed, 
employed its spiny cuticle for “ hackling ” hemp, and farmers on the 
Continent still place it upon the muzzles of weaned calves ; but with 
us even these insignificant titles to commercial value have been taken 
away by the adoption for those purposes of mechanical contrivances 
of leather and iron. Albertus Magnus used to recommend a hedge- 
hog’s right eye fried in oil for those who wished to see as well by 
night as by day ; but no specialist of note recommends it now. 

The only sphere of possible utility still open to the English hedge- 
hog in the nineteenth century is the domestic circle; for a tame 
hedgehog has its uses. It annoys the cat, and quenches blackbeetles. 
Occasionally it gets under the grate and walks off with a red-hot 
coal upon its back, filling the house with the odour of a brushmaker’s 
manufactory on fire. This, however, is only an error of judgment on 
the urchin’s part ; as is alsoits occasional disappearance down a drain, 
thereby causing considerable inconvenience to the household. But 
there is one great blot upon the hedgehog’s moral character ; for, 
like the Reverend Stiggins, its “ particular wanity” is rum. No one, 
however, need pander to its low tastes ; and in many respects the 
hedgehog might be found as useful as the dog. At the Angel Inn, 
at Felton, in Northumberland, one specimen used to act as turnspit 
as well as the dog that bears that name ; and if it cannot bark at 
thieves or run after the carriage, still the hedgehog, as an article of 
domestic furniture, has many good points. This a burglar with his 
boots off might easily find to his cost. Caliban’s bitter complaint 
that Prospero had trained his hedgehogs to 

Lie tumbling in my barefoot way, and mount 

Their pricks at my footfall, 
should be sufficient evidence, if any were wanting, of their capabilities 
for such service. 

But the special vocation of a hedgehog is, after all, the destruction 
of vermin ; and here it has been found doubly useful. In one house, 
where unlimited “ vermin-killer” had been employed with insignifi- 
cant results, a hedgehog was introduced. It commenced operations 
by eating up all the “ vermin-killer,” and then went gaily in quest of the 
cockroaches. This showed kindly forethought ; for the poison might 
have been dangerous to the children, whereas on a hedgehog it has 
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no effect worth mentioning. After a strong dose of strychnine it 
has indeed been known to lie upon its back and airily gesticulate 
with its legs, behaving generally with a levity quite unbecoming its 
poisoned condition. But the effect soon wears off; and Messrs. 
Lenz and Buckland nearly exhausted their list of poisons in experi- 
ments upon hedgehogs, with the result that the quadrupeds were 
always ready for more. Nor have external poisons any better or 
rather any worse effect, and this is a considerable point in the hedge- 
hog’s favour when he dines off a viper. On such occasions his 
proceedings are simplicity itself. He first smells the snake, and gets 
promptly bitten on the nose. This makes him quite sure, for he is 
very shortsighted, that the reptile is a viper, and he eats it. Perhaps 
he is bitten in half-a-dozen places during the operation, sometimes 
more, sometimes fewer ; but that was exactly what he expected ; and 
as it does him no harm, he does not mind so long as he gets his 
inner. Until therefore the last viper has vanished from the British 
Isles, it would be a great pity that an animal with such unique talent 
as the hedgehog possesses should be allowed to become extinct. 


E. KAY ROBINSON. 
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WAGNER, FAMULUS. 


T would not, perhaps, be difficult, even at this late hour, for an 
exacting critic to raise some doubts as to whether Dr. Faustus 
ever had a visible existence in the flesh. But the tide of opinion 
has long run the other way, and without, indeed, going so far as to 
settle that Johann Faust was born at Kundlingen, in Wiirtemberg, 
or to decide what the social position of his parents was, still less 
to boldly assert that Melancthon was personally acquainted with 
him, we may receive that there was a German physician called 
Faust—not to be confounded with the celebrated printer whose 
name was occasionally so spelt—and that, in some way or another, 
he obtained a great reputation as an adept in the black art about the 
commencement of the sixteenth century. Once admitted that he was 
a magician, the facts that he had signed away his soul to the Evil 
Spirit and came to a frightful end follow easily enough. Although 
it has suited the purposes of narrative, or has emphasised artistic 
contrast, to make a theologian of him, the historical evidence, such 
as it is, goes to show that Faust was a medical man. 

We need not, however, suppose that he was a person of any 
particular note. For fortune is most capricious in dealing out 
reputations, extending a large celebrity sometimes to those who 
might, without injustice, have been forgotten. The first two names 
that occur to recollection shall be mentioned as instances in point, 
and are those of Mr. Macadam and Madame Dugazon. 

The first, for a method of coagulating broken stones in road- 
making (which, by the by, must surely have been known in connection 
with Indian 4unker long before his time), is renowned throughout 
Europe and America, and has been made the basis of a verb in more 
than one language. He has become so completely abstract that it 
is almost refreshing to find him as a strong bony Scotchman in. 
Rush’s “ Memoranda,” driving the American Minister in a gig along 
the highway to Hertford, and being bowed to and not charged at 
the turnpike, in recognition of his pre-eminence as the Colossus of 
Roads. 

The French lady, Rosalie Leftvre Dugazon, was a lively actress — 
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nothing more—but she was considered to have originated a genre, 
though it is difficult to see that she really did so, and consequently 
her name appears on Parisian and provincial play-bills every day in 
the year, and she has become a noun, and has crept into the dic- 
tionary. La premitre dugazon has come to mean pretty well what 
we call first singing-maid, innkeeper’s daughter, or the like. 

In the absence of reliable details concerning the history of Johann 
Faust, and yet with the prominence of three facts in connection with 
him—namely, that he was a doctor, that he travelled a great deal, and 
performed wonders—we may, perhaps, without want of consideration, 
reduce him to a medical man, who, finding family practice rather 
dull, thought better, with the aid of a few chemical experiments and 
mysterious nostrums, to roam about as a thaumaturgist. He would 
want an accomplice for his tricks, as well as to advertise his powers ; 
and accordingly we find him accompanied by Wagner, whom German 
commentators, with perfect gravity, describe as the son of a clergy- 
man at Wasserburg. 

A charlatan, or itinerant quack-salver, was recently noticed at a 
French fair in a brocade morning gown of great magnificence, who 
operated for the tooth-ache and for those swollen and tied-up faces 
so common in foreign crowds with (according to himself) surprising 
success. Wagner was on the top of the caravan, beating a drum, 
and shaking his metal hat with a gesture which produced a chime of 
little bells. 

It may, perhaps, be attributed to mere chance that, out of many 
impostors, Faust should have been selected to have his name asso- 
ciated with the idea of supernatural powers acquired at a grievous 
sacrifice, and to serve as an example of pride of intellect ending in 
complete disaster. But when the myth was once started, it was 
soon amplified, and in a very short time became prodigiously popular. 
Nor need this popularity surprise us, for the meagre foundation of 
the story was still sufficient to serve the purposes of two sets of 
people—those who wished to get some utterance for that uneasiness 
the questions of man’s destiny, if boldly examined, are calculated to 
create ; and those who were desirous to prove that reason could not 
supplant faith, and that unsanctified knowledge, as typified by for- 
bidden arts, ended in utter dissatisfaction. 

Between the two, opportunity was afforded for deep and striking 
thoughts woven into the tissue of a dramatic narrative not devoid of 
sorrowful grandeur ; and of this opportunity genius was not slow to 
avail itself. 

However, as the particular object at present is a view of the 
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character of Wagner as he came at last to be represented by Goethe, 
we may leave the myth to itself, with the remark that as Faust 
increased in stature as a magician of unrivalled potency, there was a 
corresponding growth of his disciple, or famulus ; whilst if it is 
insisted that we should take the Doctor au sériewx, Wagner may pass 
as the principal supporter of his views, and as the editor and anno- 
tator of his published works. 

The original idea of Wagner seems to have been that of a person 
of a comic turn, who possessed some of the powers and aped some 
of the performances of his master. And this character he preserved 
when the story of Faust was introduced into the old puppet plays. 
However, on this popular little stage it was thought necessary to 
present a professional merryman; and therefore Kasperl soon 
appears, who throws Wagner into the shade. Much the same occurs 
in Marlowe’s “ Doctor Faustus.” In the quarto of 1604, Wagner 
comes on first as a humorous person ; but when he begins incanta- 
tions, it is at the expense of a regular clown, who henceforth makes 
the fun broader. 

Buffoonery is increased in the quarto of 1616 by greater pro- 
minence given to Robin and others, and by the conception of 
Benvolio, who is a strange and fantastic creature. 

Wagner is, however, represented by Marlowe as a man of moderate 
scientific acquirements. The elementary parts of astrology, depre- 
ciatingly termed “ freshmen’s suppositions,” are thought to be quite 
within his grasp : 

“These slender trifles Wagner can decide.” 

Little was made, from a dramatic point of view, of the myth by 
Marlowe. He merely strung together a series of ill-connected scenes, 
suggested by the popular catchpenny life of the Doctor then in vogue ; 
and these scenes are disfigured by dull comic business, and even by 
horseplay. But the piece will always be read for its many beautiful 
lines, and for the really grand soliloquy at the end. 

The relapses from bravado to a terrified conscience on the part 
of the unhappy adept, if rather abruptly intimated, cannot fail to 
move the reader to a legitimate sympathy. 

Mr. Hallam has also remarked that “There is an awful melan- 
choly about Marlowe’s Mephistophilis, perhaps more impressive than 
the malignant mirth of that fiend in the renowned work of Goethe.” 

This may be received, if the further remark be admitted that the 
fiend of Goethe sometimes shows traces of a profound sorrow under- 
lying his scoffing bitterness. When Faust, in one of the closing 
scenes, reproaches him with not reporting Margaret’s misery, he 
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answers, “Sie ist die erste nicht.” Surely this is as full of pathos as 
Swift’s terrible label, “ Only a woman’s hair ! ” 

Wagner, in the German masterpiece, becomes a very well marked 
and entertaining character. Goethe in his dramas and works of 
fiction, if not fertile in incident or particularly strong in situations, 
is always gloriously powerful in characterisation. Most people have 
felt some disappointment as the romance of “Wilhelm Meister” 
dies out of the region of healthy every-day life into that of phantasy, 
rendered less probable and attractive by the too discernible presence 
of allegory. Yet it cannot be said that the latter part shows diminu- 
tion of power ; the character-painting is so successful that if we 
wish things otherwise, we cannot close the book. The Autobiography 
also is crowded with medallions, so to speak, in which the heads are 
executed with a firm and yet delicate hand. 

In the first night scene of “ Faust,” during a most exciting moment, 
when it has been suddenly impressed upon the aspiring experiment- 
alist what a distance there is between his own capacities and those 
of the spirit world ; when the child of fire vanishes with the shatter- 
ing words— 

Thou art equal of the spirit thou canst grasp, 
Not of me !— 


there is a knock at the door. It is Wagner. He enters in a dressing- 
gown and night-cap, and with a lamp. 

“ Pardon !” cries he, “I hear declaiming. You were reading, 
I dare say, a Greek tragedy aloud ; I should like to pick up something 
of the art ; it comes very useful nowadays. I have often known 
people say a player might teach a parson.” 

Faust is vexed at the interruption, and answers bitterly— 

** Yes, when the parson is a player ; which occasionally perhaps 
happens.” 

The sarcasm is entirely lost on Wagner, who pursues his own 
train of thought. 

“It is very difficult for a mere student who sees nothing of the 
world to lead his fellow-men by persuasion.” 

Faust points out with indignation that the acquirement and the 
arranging and delivery of the sentiments of others will never move 
men. It must be your own heart speaking to other hearts. You 
must feel what you say. 

But Wagner cannot admit that the rules will not effect a great deal. 

“ Elocution,” he persists, “ is the secret of success with the orator. 
I feel I am sadly behind, myself, in the matter.” 

But the other, still scornful and impetuous, tells him if he has 
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got anything to, say, words will come, “Fine sentences full of 
commonplaces, what are they? Bah! the foggy wind of autumn 
amongst the dry leaves.” 

Wagner does not catch the real gist of the satire. An image 
of emptiness and dissatisfaction awakens in his mind only the 
scholar’s regret at the limits of memory and of time. 

He speaks sadly enough in that vein— 

“ Art is lomg, and life fleeting! Head and heart both ache 
sometimes in critical studies. It is so difficult to get at the original 
sources of information! And half-way, perhaps, you have to die.” 

“ Parchment is a sacred well indeed!” sneers Faust. “No 
thirst after a drink of water from thence! Don’t you understand ? 
Refreshment, man, gushes out of your own soul!” 

Wagner cannot belie his life pursuits. “It is a great pleasure 
to realise the spirit of the old world; to know what the wise 
have thought before us, and to what a height we have carried 
learning !” 

“Oh, of course,” laughs the Doctor, “to the very stars! My 
good fellow, the past is a book with seven seals. You do not 
realise the spirit of the ancient times. It is the reflection from your 
own spirit that deceives you. And a plaguy exhibition it is! 
Rubbish—lumber ! or if there is any movement, only the movement 
of puppets with dry aphorisms in their mouths, good for puppets 
perhaps—not for us !” 

“Well, but the world,” cries Wagner, warming a little, “ men’s 
intellects and affections—surely you would like to learn up some- 
thing about them?” 

“Yes, yes,” answers Faust, impatiently, “but those who have 
really apprehended the problems connected with man’s powers and 
his desires, and have been unguarded enough to reveal the results of 
their reflections, what has always been their lot, my friend? ‘The 
cross or the stake! It is late. We must part.” 

Wagner is sorry. Discussion fer seis pleasant to him. However, 
next day is Easter ; there will be an opportunity of asking further 
questions. He feels he has read a great deal; he must know 
something. Buta complete ‘mastery of the subject is his ambition. 
What subject? The ommne scibile. 

When the two are next seen, their surroundings are widely 
different. The day has developed into a lovely spring one, and all 
the town has turned out before the Gate. Mingled together are 
students and servant girls, soldiers, beggars, smug citizens and their 
pretty daughters, with the fortune-teller who tries to deceive them. 
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Life and gaiety and gladness reign everywhere. Faust has been 
through a terrible crisis since he last saw Wagner. He has been on 
the verge of suicide. The ringing of bells, the singing of choruses, 
had called him back to thoughts of earlier days—to their simple beliefs 
and supporting hopes. Sweet tears burst forth. In this relieving 
shower the dark cloud broke. He is pensive now, impressionable ; 
in his best, his most poetic mood. Wagner is by his side; a shy, 
awkward figure, we take it; in gala costume, perhaps, in which he 
feels little at home. The gay, animated scene exhilarates Faust ; 
he breaks forth into beautiful description. How variegated the 
spectacle ; too early indeed for flowers, but the hues of the bright 
dresses must do service for them. He feels the electric shock of 
humanity ; he is a man amongst the multitude ; he rejoices with a 
permitted joy in being so. 

This eloquence makes Wagner proud of his companion. The 
student says he is quite happy with such a man ; intercourse of this 
kind, too, must be very improving. He should be uncomfortable 
alone ; for he cannot abide coarseness. Fiddling, shouting, skittles— 
a devil-driven rumpus miscalled merriment ; amidst these frivolities 
he is quite out of his element. We should think so. 

Presently some peasants come up and recognise Faust as the 
son of a popular doctor who paid great attention to the poor during 
the pestilence. The son, too, himself, they declare, nobly devoted 
his time to the cause of alleviation. 

He is invited to drink, and is lustily cheered. The respect thus 
testified is greatly to Wagner’s fancy. This is a proud moment 
indeed. Science at its apogee. In the scholar’s view it is an ova- 
tion. The fiddle stops, the dancers pause, caps fly off; all half 
incline as if the Sacrament were passing. 

But Faust turns aside, mounts a height, selects a stone on which 
to sit. One of his cynical moods return. He knows his father was 
an empiric ; added astrology to his wretched medicine ; did more 
harm than good ; got the credit of cures effected by nature, whilst 
his own mishaps were overlooked. He was, in short, a quack ; and 
as an accessory he too, Faust, was a quack himself. Shame seizes 
upon him. 

Wagner cannot agree. Surely the art can only be practised as 
it has been handed down. The son learns from the father, and if, 
besides learning, adds something new, //s son again learns all from 
him. Knowledge is thus piled up by accumulations. 

But the charm of the approaching sunset seizes upon Faust. Oh, 
to keep pace with that orb as it passes on to new life! ‘To pursue 
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the endless evening as it recedes! By sleeping vale ; by silver 
brook turned golden by our transit ; o’er rugged mountain with its 
dark defiles, an obstacle no longer. And now on to the warm, 
the tropic sea. On, on, sunset becoming sunrise ; night behind 
and the everlasting dawn in front; above, the sky, and under 
us the waves. But human feet are} fixed; the day-god departs. 
Alas! the body cannot don the wings of the mind. And yet it is 
our nature to desire to rise; to press upwards, onwards, like the 
lark, like the eagle, or even the heavier crane still struggling towards 
its home. Oh, for wings! And then Wagner gives utterance to that 
immortal sentence in which so very, very much is embodied, and 
which, if he had said nothing else, would have marked his cha- 
racter for all time— 

“T myself am subject to whimsical moments ; but such an im- 
pulse I have never experienced.” ‘The student thinks woods and 
fields soon grow tiresome. What could one do with wings? No, 
no ; a book by the fireside, when the winter night grows cheerful, 
when the limbs grow warm. And then, perhaps, a manuscript ! an 
original source of information—heaven upon earth ! 

“ Ah,” sighs Faust, ‘ humanity knows two impulses. One fastens 
us to earth ; the other would fain raise us above the mist into the 
regions of the ideal! The lower impulse alone is known to thee. 
Oh, if spirits would descend to lead to new and varying scenes. 
Costlier than king’s purple robe would be a magic mantle which 
should waft me to unknown seas and lands.” 

The mention of spirits reminds Wagner that he has read in Para- 
celsus and other authors of the subtle beings which the different 
quarters of the compass supply, and he proceeds to detail their classi- 
fication ; the north sends such, and the south such, much as old 
Burton might have done in his “Anatomy.” Spirits, however, 
altogether, are very deceptive, he suspects, and should not be trusted. 
But what is Faust looking at? 

Faust was looking at the black poodle circling towards them, 
with whom his destiny was to be entirely bound up. With a fearful 
prescience he feels that the object is one of intense interest. Surely 
that is a line of fire on its track! But Wagner thinks not ; a poodle 
obviously—nothing more. A dog, indeed, he believes he has seen 
with the students. It has been taught tricks ; it will sit on its hind 
legs, or jump forwards, or fetch a stick from the water. When 
animal nature is thus instructed, even the learned may well take 
notice of the interesting phenomenon. The poodle certainly de- 
serves favour from Faust. 
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With these mild observations Wagner disappears from the scene, 
and we behold him no more. 

But quite sufficient time has been spent in his company to give 
us a capital idea of him. We know his limits ; we know what 
science, what truth, is in his view. The old paths will lead gently 
on to more extensive things. Progress is natural, but innovation 
undesirable. Only a wise moderation must regulate our conduct, 
and frivolity should be avoided. “Life would be tolerable but for 
its amusements,” said a modern Wagner. Our impulses may be 
indulged at proper moments, but must not be allowed to carry us 
away. Moreover, our own impulses are orthodox ; but those of 
other people heterodox. 

That delicious sentence about the “ whimsical moments” is of a 
very general application, for which it is not necessary that the rela- 
tive positions of Faust and Wagner should be precisely reproduced. 
The comicality arises whenever a smaller nature tries to adapt to his 
own size, another which cannot possibly fit: as children sometimes 
put their little feet into grown-up shoes. 

It crops up in a thousand forms. Southey was much interested 
with Shelley, because he himself, he said, had passed through a 
Shelley stage! He had had his whimsical moments, but the impulse 
of being the foe of convention for life had not occurred to him. A 
tea-table essayist, of sustained suavity, who long trickled through the 
pages of a deceased contemporary, laid it down as a rule in one of 
his papers on all subjects, that the intellectual labourer required at 
the outside a pint of claret daily. But the ever-working Goethe irri- 
gated his superb organisation with two and sometimes three bottles 
of Rhenish wine at his afternoon meal. The pint had been a 
whimsical moment with the amiable moralist, but bottles !—he had 
never experienced the impulse ; he feared such a flight would have 
ended in a fall! To measure wine, indeed, is wise ; and Goethe 
never touched stimulant during writing hours, which with him were 
early ; but it is measuring men in vintner’s fashion which is not so 
well. 

Reading some time back, in a notice of a man of genius by a 
man of talent, that it was a great pity the former did not get up early 
in the morning, settle down to his desk, and, by the application of a 
little beeswax to the seat of his pantaloons, secure an artificial atten- 
tion to his business, we fell into some reflection, Because we 
thought that if, perhaps, the art of weaving fiction was to some the 
pursuit of a vision, the vision must be waited for before the nympho- 
lept could take wing after it into the fields of air. 
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But relief came when it was remembered that though Wagner 
had had occasionally his whimsical moments, he had never wished 
to fly; and therefore the desire to do so, naturally enough, seemed 
at once unintelligible and absurd. 

For beeswax certainly does not assist flight. 


J. W. SHERER. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tue ‘“ BLOW-HOLES.” 


OW that the “blow-hole” controversy is settled, and something 
else must be substituted, I may refer back to my note in the 
number for April, 1881, page 503, where a simple and effective 
mode of ventilation was suggested—one which doubtless would 
have been originally adopted had the underground railway existed 
anywhere in the neighbourhood of our collieries, or if the directors 
of the District Railway were familiar with the methods adopted 
for colliery ventilation. 

Compared with the difficulties of the problem that has to be 
solved in a colliery, where life or death depends on the sweeping out 
of choke damp and fire damp, that presented by the underground 
railways is but trivial. 

To show what was done long ago, and is now being done on a 
still larger scale, I will quote a few figures from the Report of the 
Lords’ Committee on Accidents in Coal Mines, 1849. 

In the Hetton Colliery, by means of only two ventilating shafts, 
one upcast and one downcast, no less than seventy miles of under- 
ground roadways were ventilated. The problem of ventilating all 
this was greatly complicated by the fact that the seventy miles 
through which the air had to travel was not along one simple 
line of tunnel, like that of our underground railways, but along a 
maze of passages running in various directions. The current of air 
had to turn and return in most complex windings, and was divided 
into sixteen “splits,” each starting from one main source, then 
running independently, but all finally re-uniting in the main current 
before ascending by the upcast shaft. The quantity of air thus 
drawn through was 168,560 cubic feet per minute at a mean rate of 
twelve miles per hour. ‘The cost of doing this was simply the con- 
sumption of eight tons of coal per day, burning in the upcast shaft to 
determine the upward current. 

The upcast shaft of the coal-mine is one of the pits, the downcast 
another. If no ventilation were needed, only one pit would be sunk ; 
thus the cost of the second pit is an expenditure incurred simply for 
the purpose of ventilation. 
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In the case of the railway, only one shaft is demanded—viz., the 
upcast—which might easily be made not only unobjectionable, but a 
very beautiful object. Everybody admires the campanile of Italy— 
those independent bell-towers that were built by the sides of their 
churches,—and one or another of these might be selected as a copy, 
or I would rather say should be, seeing that if any original design of 
an English engineer or architect were selected, our self-created art 
critic would denounce it as hideous, whatever its real merit might 
be ; but a copy of something that was old and Italian, such as the 
campanile of San Marco at Venice, or Giotto’s masterpiece at Florence, 
would of course be too utterly lovely. 

My reason for saying that only one such shaft would be required 
is that with proper management the stations themselves would form 
the downcasts. I need not here tell how these should be arranged 
with double doors for the purpose, as anybody who knows anything 
about the ordinary arrangements of colliery ventilation can supply 
the practical information. 

Of course all the existing‘ blow-holes and open places would 
require to be closed or glazed, and the air only admitted at the 
stations, where it might be adjusted as a gentle breeze or mimic 
hurricane. With the upcast campanile near the middle of the line, the 
tunnel would be swept through from either end by an all-embracing 
blast moving at the twelve miles an hour of the Hetton Colliery, if 
required, or at much smaller speed, as the comfort of passengers 
might demand. 

Before concluding this note, I must confess that I have been 
rather amused at the wild blast of controversy that has already been 
blown through these new blow-holes, while the multitude of old 
blow-holes of the Metropolitan Railway which have so long existed 
in the midst of some of the most important thoroughfares of London 
remain unnoticed. They are made at convenient intervals along the 
whole course of the line, the best streets being usually selected for 
their openings ; but these openings being mere gratings level with 
the roadway, about nine hundred and ninety-nine thousand nine 
hundred and ninety of each of the million of Londoners who pass 
them are unconscious of their existence. 

Only yesterday I saw two active-minded urchins engaged in the 
pursuit of knowledge by lying prone, face downwards, to peep through 
the gratings of that one which opens into the middle of the Maryle- 
bone Road between the Baker Street and Edgware Road stations, 
and thought, if our newspaper topic writers were to do the like, 
what a storm would be raised around the Board of the Metropolitan 
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Railway Company, for keen, critical noses occupying the position of 
those of the inquisitive boys would actually be able to determine, by 
sense of smell, the moment when a locomotive was passing below. 


AVENTURINE, 


IME was when this curious substance stood in high fashion 

among collectors of artistic nic-nacs ; now, only a few people 

know it, even by name. It is a kind of glass of a pale brownish 

colour, brown pink I should call it. Bedded and suspended in this 

are innumerable brilliant gold-like spangles, remarkably regular in 
their form, size, and distribution. 

It was a Venetian product, and its mode of manufacture kept a 
profound secret, and for aught I know still remains a secret. A paper 
in the Jahrbuch fiir Mineralogie of 1882, by H. Fischer, reminds 
me of an almost forgotten experience in connection with this 
substance. 

Herr Fischer discusses the question of whence the ancients 
obtained their ornamental minerals and metallic ores. He states that 
the aventurine now offered for sale at Allahabad and North India 
generally, is not Venetian, but is brought there by the Afghans, who 
are practised in the production of artificial stones ; also, that it is 
possible that these obtain it from Badakschan, which is the only known 
locality in the East where aventurine is made. In Delhi Venetian 
aventurine is sold. 

He suggests that probably Marco Polo, who visited Central Asia 
in the thirteenth century, learned the art of making this glass from 
some of the native tribes who were skilled in the cutting, boring, and 
polishing of agates, chalcedony, &c., and that he brought it to 
Venice. 

My own experience above referred to suggests a totally different 
explanation of the origin of the Venetian art. One of my youthful 
}upils at the Midland Institute (Maude Walsh, son of a well-known 
Birmingham glass-maker) was very ambitious to produce the ancient 
ruby glass, which chemical analysis shows to be coloured by copper, 
instead of the gold commonly used for ordinary modern ruby 
glass. 

I was interested in his work and helped him with it, my theory, 
based upon preliminary failures, being that the desired ruby glass was 
a compound of silica with suboxide of copper, the ordinary green 
copper glass being a compound with a higher oxide; and in 
accordance with this theory, I suggested various means Of keeping 
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down the oxidation and reducing the existing oxide. One that I 
now remember, was the use of precipitated metallic copper obtained 
by the action of metallic zinc on copper sulphate. 

Maude Walsh persevered with commendable diligence and 
equivocal results, making, now ard then, a fair sample of ruby glass, 
but unable to obtain it regularly and of uniformly pure tint. 

One evening he brought me a specimen of unmistakeable aven- 
turine, resembling the Venetian sample in all respects but the size 
of the spangles, his being larger. 

At that time I was ignorant of the composition of aventurine, but 
on reference to Gmelin, now find that “ Gahn has observed that the 
spangles consist of metallic copper crystallised in the form of flat 
segments of a regular octahedron.” 

The name aventurine (or aventurina, its Italian form) is derived 
from @ ventura, by accident. This is the acknowledged derivation in 
Venice, where a tradition remains that the spangle-glass was disco- 
vered by accident, but nothing further is recorded concerning the 
circumstances of the accident. 

Now, we know that the old Venetian glass-makers did solve the 
problem of making copper ruby glass,.to do which they must have 
worked in nearly the same way as my pupil did, and with similar 
materials. Therefore it is but natural that they should have stum- 
bled upon the same glittering result as that which he found in his 
melting-pot. 

Such is my theory of the origin of this beautiful product, which I 
think deserves some restoration of its old reputation, as it may be 
worked, like other glass, into any artistic form. The above (especially 
theuse of the precipitated copper) may suggest to our own glass-makers 
a method of producing it. 


THE DOMESTICATION OF MONKEYS. 


HE remarkable intelligence of dogs, and, in a minor degree, of 
cats, is doubtless due to education and the hereditary trans- 
mission of the cerebral development induced by education. A 
pointer that has been reared from puppyhood in town and has never 
seen a partridge, will point, the first time it is taken in the country, 
at its first sight of game. Collies and other specially trained dogs 
exhibit similar hereditary aptitude. 
What would have happened if monkeys had been similarly do- 
mesticated and as carefully trained to useful work, such as fruit- 
gathering, lamp-lighting, &c., during a few hundreds of generations ? 
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The monkeys in our menageries usually die of consumption. 
Recent investigations which connect pulmonary tubercles with bacilli, 
and indicate that the germs of these pestiferous creatures may be 
communicated by the breath, render it a matter of small surprise 
that the poor creatures, confined together in the detestable atmo- 
sphere of such places as the monkey-house of the Zoological Gardens, 
should become thus infected and speedily die. 

It is a curious fact that the keepers of caged animals in menageries 
are usually victims of pulmonary consumption. This shows that 
there is something more than mere coldness of climate concerned 
in promoting the mischief. 

There are monkeys and monkeys, some spiteful and dangerous, 
others docile and gentle as kittens. A dozen pairs of the latter 
sporting at large in the Crystal Palace would be immensely amusing, 
their trapeze performances throwing Leotard deeply into the shade ; 
and living thus in something like their natural condition they would 
probably increase and multiply sufficiently to afford an opportunity 
of observing the hereditary results of domestication, and the soothing 
charms of much music. 

What would they do during the performances of the Handel 
Festival? Would they select the Reporters’ Gallery, the Royal Box, 
the upper regions of the orchestra, or the reserve seats on the floor ; 
or would they crouch behind the effigies of the kings and queens of 
England at the most remote end of the transept ? 

These and many other questions concerning their habits are 
sufficiently interesting to scientific and popular curiosity to render 
such an addition to the attractions of the palace a profitable invest- 
ment for the shareholders. 

Some years ago I was much interested in observing the excep- 
tional frontal development and very intelligent expression and 
movements of a very pretty little monkey at the Regent’s Park 
Gardens, so much so that I made inquiries of the keeper concerning 
it. He told me that it was born there. Were these characteristics 
accidental, or the result of heredity under domestication ? 


THE FUTURE OF THE NEGRO. 


N The Journal of Science of last March is a rather alarming 
paper by an anonymous writer, bearing the title of “ Coming 
Shadows : an Ethnological Study.” The author shows that at the 
present rate of growth in numbers, the negro population will, in the 
course of about another century, far outnuinber the whites, especially 
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in the Southern States, where, according to his figures, they will have 
reached double the number of the white population in the year 1890. 

This anticipation is based on the results of the census of 1880, 
according to which the emancipated negro population is increasing 
at the rate of 3} per cent. per annum, or doubling itself every 
twenty years, while that of the whites in the States increases only 
at the rate of 2 per cent., or doubling every thirty-five years. 

Terrible pictures are drawn of the consequences of this, but in 
their delineation no allowance is made for the checking effect of 
density of population and the consequent habits of town life z. 
country life. 

The actual results in the Southern States afford an interesting 
confirmation of the prediction of Col. Hamilton Smith, whose book 
on ethnology I read many years ago and can now only quote from 
memory. Instead of Blumenbach’s division of the human species 
into five varieties, Caucasian, Ethiopian, Mongolian, Malay, and 
American, he divides them into only three, the Caucasian, Ethiopian, 
and Mongolian, corresponding to their natural or original habitats, 
the temperate, tropical, and arctic regions, with of course intermediate 
sub-varieties, belonging to the sub-tropical and sub-arctic zones. He 
contends—and supports his arguments very ably—that when either 
of these is brought out of his native region he degenerates, and in 
the struggle for existence cannot hold his ground against the native 
variety ; thus the Caucasian competing in the tropics with the negro 
would ultimately succumb, in spite of original superiority, while the 
negro speedily dies out in temperate climates. 

This appears to be sound, and I can see nothing alarming in it. 
It merely means a distribution of the human race on the principle of 
putting the right men in the right place. If the white men in the 
South, finding their numbers declining, attempt by violence to kick 
against a natural law, they will simply get what they deserve. ‘Their 
proper course is to study the subject philosophically, and proceed 
accordingly, either by emigrating farther North or by submitting to 
live as a minority and bending their habits to the requirements of 
negro civilisation, which will doubtless assume a curiously different 
form from that which constitutes our white ideal. 


VoLcANic MANURE. 


VERY observant traveller who visits Etna and Vesuvius 

admires the wonderful fertility of the country around the 

volcanoes. The defeat of Hannibal has been attributed to the 
VOL, CCLV, NO. 1831. H 
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enervating influence of a sojourn on the luxurious plains of 
Capua. 

The explanation of this is afforded by some analyses made by 
L. Ricciardi of ashes ejected from Vesuvius on 25th February, 1882. 
He found in them 44 per cent. of phosphate of lime, and more than 
54 per cent. of potash, and that the ash evolved a sensible quantity 
of ammonia when treated with caustic potash. 

These and other constituents indicate a valuable fertilizer pro- 
vided it is distributed in a pulverised condition, and such distribu- 
tion takes place over a very large area of country during an eruption, 
for the masses of lava-crust ejected perpendicularly from the crater 
fall back towards it, and on their way down encounter other pieces 
coming upwards, and thus they are so continually crashing together 
that they grind each other into dust, which is blown away as soon as 
the particles become small enough to yield to the wind. 

At the great eruption of Tomboro, on the island of Sumbawa 
(east of Java), which continued from April 5, 1815, to the beginning 
of June, some of the dust thus formed travelled to Tara and Celebes, 
a distance of 300 miles, and caused a darkness described by Sir 
Stamford Raffles as more profound than that of the darkest night. 
This dust was deposited over an area estimated at about 2,000 miles 
in circumference, and in some places was so deep as to do serious 
mischief. 

This, of course, is an extreme instance, but during ordinary 
eruptions a deposit of some inches in depth is spread over vast 
areas, supplying a “ top-dressing ”” that our farmers would envy, and 
which would put an end to the artificial manure trade in England if 
we were within reach of such volcanic beneficence. 


Pics AND ALCOHOL. 


N olden times, when the dissection of the human body was pro- 
hibited, pigs were used as substitutes, on account of their near 
relationship to man. Blumenbach devoted a humorous lecture to 
the subject of the resemblances, physical and moral, of pigs to men. 
He divided the different breeds of pigs into Caucasian, Ethiopian, 
Mongolian, Malay, and American, and showed to his pupils the 
characteristic differences that are parallel to the corresponding 
human varieties. 
Thus the native pig of hot countries is black, has a prominent 
jaw and broad nose resembling the human Ethiopian, and so on 
with the rest as regards variations of facial bones, hair, &c. 
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He showed that the influence of civilisation on pigs was similar 
to its influence on man. The civilised pig is a most cleanly animal 
in its habits, as may be seen by observing the prize pigs at our cattle 
shows, while the uncivilised or ill-educated pig is comparable in 
filthiness to similarly neglected human beings. 

I once witnessed a display of drunkenness among pigs at a large 
pig farm, where the proprietor had spoiled a barrel of elderberry wine 
and ordered his pig bailiff to put it into the wash, meaning little by 
little, but the bailiff being energetic used it all at once, and the con- 
sequence was that about 300 pigs of various ages were all drunk 
together in the square enclosure of the foal-yard, which was devoted 
to their use as a promenade. 

Their behaviour was intensely human, exhibiting all the usual 
manifestations of jolly good fellowship, including that advanced stage 
where a group were rolling over each other and grunting affectionately 
in tones that were distinctly expressive of swearing eternal friendship 
all round. Their reeling and staggering, and the expression of their 
features, all indicated that alcohol had the same effect on pigs as 
on men ; that under its influence both stood on precisely the same 
zoological level. 

With this grotesque exhibition fresh in my memory, I read with 
interest a paper in the Comptes Rendus of the French Academy 
of Sciences on May 28, by MM. Dujardin-Beaumetz and Audigé, in 
which they describe the effects of alcoholic diet on pigs. Eighteen 
of these animals were treated sumptuously, according to old-fashioned 
notions of hospitality, by mixing various alcohols with their food, in 
proportions about corresponding to a modest half-pint of wine at 
dinner. The alcohols that we drink in wine, malt liquors, whisky, 
hollands, brandy, &c., invariably produced sleep, prostration, and 
general lassitude, while absinthe (included as another variety of 
alcohol) produced an excitation resembling epilepsy. 

The experiments extended over three years, during which some 
of the animals died from the effects of alcohol poison. 

The survivors were killed, and subjected to fost-mortem examin- 
ation. All were found to be injured, and the mischief was greatest 
when crude spirit was used, less when it was carefully redistilled and 
purified. 

These results are worthy of the consideration of those who 
concede that morning drinks are mischievous, but that there can be 
no harm done by a fair allowance taken with solid food, as at dinner 
or supper. 
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A New Source or PorasH. 


LTHOUGH we know that potash exists in sea water and in - 
many rocks, notably in feldspar, which is very abundant in 
Cornwall and elsewhere, we are still largely dependent upon the old 
source for our supplies of the carbonate. We do not literally 
obtain it, according to its etymology, from the ashes under the pet, 
as our very great grandmothers did in the old times of wood fuel, 
but from the ashes of the succulent portions of great forest trees 
when their trunks are cut for timber. 

Another source has lately been suggested by M. H. Mangon, 
who has analysed the leaves of the ice-plant (mesembryanthemum 
crystallinum), and finds that the dried plant contains an average of 
43 per cent. of the salts of potassium and sodium, and that a hectare 
would yield about 863 kilos. of carbonate of potash, equal, in round 
numbers, to 7 cwt. per English acre. 

He, therefore, raises the question whether this plant may be 
cultivated commercially as a source of caustic potash and its car- 
bonates, and also be employed to remove from the saline soils of 
the Mediterranean coasts the excess of salts to which their barren- 
ness is attributed. 

I find, upon reference, that M. Mangon’s suggestion is not quite 
novel, as the Spaniards use the ashes of this plant, under the name 
of Barilla Moradera, in their glass works, and barilla (crude alkali) 
is made in Egypt from the mesembryanthemum nodiflorum, another 
species of the same genus of plants. 


VEGETARIAN CHEESE, 


_, ARNEST vegetarians who do not repudiate cheese have been 

_.s seriously troubled by the necessity of using the stomachs of 
slaughtered calves as a source of the rennet which is used in making 
the curd, and many attempts to supersede the animal coagulant by 
using vegetable and mineral acids, alum, &c., have failed. 

They will doubtless be glad to learn on the authority of Sir 
William Hooker, that a shrub common in Northern India supplies a 
vegetable rennet. Its name is the Punceria cogulans. A decoction 
of 30 parts of its powdered capsules in 1,150 parts of water is a 
coagulating liquid of such strength that a teaspoonful is sufficient for 
curdling a gallon of milk, or, otherwise stated, the quantity required 
is one teaspoonful of the powder to 38 gallons of milk. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
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Mr. MatrHEw ARNOLD ON Mr. IRVING. 


T is pardonable to speak of Mr. Matthew Arnold as the author of 
the articles which appear from time to time in the Pai Mail 
Gasette under the signature “‘ An Old Playgoer,” since the assertion 
that they are by him has been publicly made and has passed uncon- 
tradicted. These contributions to the literature of the stage are of 
unequal value. When Mr. Arnold in dealing with “ Impulse” seeks to 
reconcile with preconceived opinions the state of the English and 
French stage, and the audiences attracted to both, his utterances are 
—well, fantastic ; his estimate of the performance of the “ Silver 
King” agrees jn all respects with that of modern criticism ; his 
speculations as to the manner in which the Sultanas are allured 
to see Shakespeare are pleasant and ingenious. To me, however, 
the most agreeable thing about these papers is the proof they 
afford of the renewed interest taken by men of cultivation in the 
stage. One opinion expressed by Mr. Arnold has my warm 
assent. “It is,” says Mr. Arnold, “almost always by an important 
personality that great things are effected; and it is assuredly 
the personality of Mr. Irving and that of Miss Helen Terry which 
have the happy effect of bringing the Sultanas and of filling the 
Lyceum.” ‘This is strictly true. At the period of his approach- 
ing departure for America Mr. Irving is receiving such homage as 
few actors have known. Further distinctions are in store for him, and 
it is more than probable that he will, if he lives, be the first actor to 
receive the honour of knighthood. His popularity is not, however, 
the mere outcome of exceptional proficiency in his art. The secret 
lies in the attraction of a worthy and a delightful personality. A man 
with these gifts and with fair opportunities would have obtained 
success in any line. As an actor Mr. Irving has disclosed remarkable 
quality ; his most artistic performances have not, however, been the 
most successful. He possesses, as Mr. Arnold says, the “rare gift of 
delicacy and distinction.” He has one far higher, of humour in its 
full sense. Beyond all things, however, stands the charm of a 
striking and an attractive personality, and in this must be found the 
secret of his unparalleled success. 
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THE GROWTH OF A REPRESENTATIVE REPUTATION. 


TENDENCY to prop up the reputation of a writer who while 
living has pushed his way to a foremost place, and to add to 
the cairn erected after his death stones taken, it may be, from old- 
fashioned or less important monuments, has always been apparent in , 
mankind. To professed wits like Foote and Sydney Smith in past 
days, and Mr. Byron and Mr. Burnand in the present, the best jokes 
made by their contemporaries, and sometimes by their predecessors, 
are complacently attributed, while any cynical reflection of uncertain 
authorship is, as a matter of course, fathered upon Rochefoucauld. 
One of the most characteristic stories told of Theodore Hook is 
to be found in the writings of Taylor, the water poet, who died two 
centuries earlier. This application of the old saying, “Qui enim 
habei, dabitur ei, et abundabit,” need surprise none. There seems 
indeed a species of intellectual gravitation which makes the current 
ideas of an epoch attach themselves to a man of high intellectual 
capacity and serve to swell his fame. In the higher criticism, which, 
as a portion of the modern renaissance, has been developed during 
the present reign, condemnation of the critical system once in vogue 
of censuring a man for not being other than he is, has become a 
commonplace. When, however, with no thought of appropriating 
the labours of others, but in mere repetition of an accepted idea that 
could not with equal convenience be otherwise expressed, a writer 
like Mr. Matthew Arnold states that we ought not to blame a man 
for not being a different person, the sentence provokes in various 
quarters explanation, refutation, or comment. Henceforward, ac- 
cordingly, the special view in question becomes a portion of the 
personal luggage of the great critic. So insignificant in the possession 
of a man like Mr. Arnold are a hundred similar sayings, it is neither 
worth while for him to repudiate, nor for another to contest, his claim 
to any one of them. Instances like this show, however, the manner 
in which to a future generation a man comes clad with the authority 
of an epoch. 


GRIEVOUSLY OVERLADEN. 


HOSE who have taken the side of Mr. Plimsoll in the con- 
troversy as to the treatment of merchant sailors and the 
manner in which ships are sent to sea, have had to face charges of 
falsehood, sensationalism, and I know not what. Every device that 
fraud and rapine can invent to prolong their miserable existence and 
to reap an aftermath of unholy gain is put forward to discredit those 
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who drag their proceedings to the light. "Listen, however, to words 
that are spoken, not by Mr. Plimsoll, but by one of the Wreck Com- 
missioners. ‘There was nothing,” said Mr. Rothery, speaking at 
Liverpool of a vessek that had been lost with all hands, “in the con- 
struction of the ‘ Hildegarde’ to lead the Court to suppose that her 
loss was owing to her unseaworthiness ; but there was the fact that 
she was grievously overladen. It seemed to the Court abundantly 
clear that the blame rested with the instructions which the owners 
gave to the master. He did not say that they wilfully sent the vessel 
to sea with the object of drowning these poor men, but they did not 
take the reasonable precautions they ought to have done to prevent 
her from foundering. ‘The owners had got the full value of the ship 
and freight, and, on the whole, they had not made a bad business 
affair of it ; but they had lost their ship and the lives of the sixteen 
men who were in her.” A rebuke such as this from a man like Mr. 
Rothery must, it would be thought, crush almost out of life any man 
whom the constant pursuit of gain had not hardened into stone. 
Yet the same thing goes on, not only in the Pacific, where the six- 
teen lives were sacrificed, but on our own coasts, and on the vessels 
which, at the bidding of some of our great railway companies, carry 
passengers across to France. Comment on this state of affairs is 
needless. Not, however, for all the fortunes that have been made in 
Liverpool dare I take on my shoulders the reproach of sending forth 
living men in ships thus “ grievously overladen.” 


RAILWAY TRAVELLING IN ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. 


CCORDING to a report on railways issued by M. Wadding- 
ton, the proportion of railway journeys taken during the 

year by Frenchmen of all classes averages 3°7 per head. Against 
this we in England are able to oppose 17°2 per head, which of course 
means that Englishmen travel about five times as often as Frenchmen. 
No difficulty will be experienced by anyone familiar with the two 
countries in accepting these statistics. An attempt recently made 
by Mr. T. H. Farrer, in an evening journal, to prove that the rates 
on English railways are lower than those on the French lines 
has great interest. It strikes me, however, as unsatisfactory in one 
respect. Against one of the most spirited of English lines, the Great 
Northern, Mr. Farrer opposes the Paris, Lyon, and Méditerranée, 
which is the least liberal, the most old-fashioned, and the mest 
stupidly managed line in France; to the Parisian an object of 
ridicule when not of aversion. As the London and South-Western 
Railway is regarded by one whom business or pleasure takes often to 
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Tunbridge, so is the Paris, Lyon, and Méditerranée regarded by one 
compelled to avail himself of its preposterous service. When, accord- 
ingly, Mr. Farrer shows the relative rates between London and Edin- 
burgh on the one hand and Paris and Marseilles on the other, he 
points a morat less convincing than if he had taken for parallel the 
line from Paris to Bordeaux or to Toulouse. Greatly to our comfort, 
he shows that the maximum speed per hour in England is 44 miles 
first-class and 41 third, against 344 miles and 25 in France; tliat we 
have each day fourteen third-class trains and fifteen first against four 
of the former and six of the latter in France, and that our fares are 
perceptibly lower. To this pleasant view of the case must be added 
that there is much more civility in England than in France, and that 
our trains are not crowded as are the French with a public that fears 
even in the-hottest days of July any intrusion into the carriage of 
fresh air. ‘Travelling, in short, is inconceivably pleasanter in Eng- 
land than in France. The one thing, however, our railway companies 
should be compelled to supply is either the bottle of iced water, which, 
in Sweden, occupies in summer time a place in most carriages, or the 
fountains at the stations at which, on the Continent, the third-class 
passengers wash their hands and replenish their bottles. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF JOURNALISM. 


REEDOM of the press is recognised as one of the most precious 
of English institutions. Without the aid of this most potent 
influence, the fabric of our liberties could never have been erected, 
nor could the gigantic mound of class privileges and social inequali- 
ties have been swept away. In times of difficulty, however, it is 
expedient that the newspaper should recall its responsibilities as well 
as its privileges. I cannot sufficiently reprobate the manner in which, 
in its eagerness to obtain news, the press supplies the enemies of 
England with the exact information they want in order to carry 
out their schemes. One witness alone can testify to the identity 
of a criminal whose conviction is greatly dreaded by his associates. 
The press forthwith mentions his name, his address, his place of 
work, and all particulars that can be desired by those who have 
most interest in getting rid of his testimony. New protection is 
suggested for certain buildings, and the public writer tells, for 
the benefit of evil-doers, the spots at which newly placed guards 
can be found. Is the public so greedy for news that it would not 
forego information which is certain to be of service to the enemy? 


SYLVANUS URBAN 








